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Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC. 
Six Christmas Carols. 8" 


Also many other fine Carols. Send for list. 


Christmas Gifts. better 


copes volume of Bound 
Sheet Music, such as GE or. ENGLISH SONG, 


CLUSTERS or GEMS, SUNSHINE or SONG, or 
one of the thirty others of similar style, le, costing 
from $3.00 to $4.00 each, and includ h from 
one to two hundred popular Songs or 
Nothi is better than a 
Christmas Gift. violin, “Guitar, Cornet, or 
one Band or Orchestral Instrument, a Music Box 
one 2 or small), a Drum, or any Toy instrument. 
tock. Send for lists. 


ORGANISTS will do well to: 
rT) with DITSON & CO.’S ORGAN 


resent them- 


be 
sweet School Song Book, WHITE 
ROBES (90 cts.), will be a most acceptable present 
fora Bed 

The brigh i Tempe ME Song Book, TEMPERANCE 


JEWE 7X. out, give new interest to 
Lodge and Reform meetin; ‘ 
Any book mailed for 1 price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
248 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
HENESS-SAUVEUR 


Institute of Languages. 


The following new classes are to be opened at the 
Institute of Languages (Hotel Pelham),. 


GERMAN LITERATURE (Schiller’s Tel?), 
Dec, 10 (11 
“atin (Casar), Saturday, Deo 6 noon). 
GREEK (sop and Xenophon Sdeeiey, Jan. 14, 
1880, (248 tf) g ZUELLIG. 


D. WHITNEY. 
A Sanscrit Crammar, 


Including both the Classical and the older 
dialects of Veda and Brahmans. $3.70. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
S38 Broadway, New Work. 


1880. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Ome Year.............- $10 00 


248 b (1) 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, One 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 1 50 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 
arper’s Magazi ‘ 
Barbers { One Year... G10 00 
Harper’s Bazar 


Harper’ 

Harper's Hagerine..-- | One Year... 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 

Each one of these publications, in its peculiar field, 
has no superior in America or Europe.—N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 

Each is pre-eminent in its own department. They 
present an illustrated history of the world, the equiva- 
lent of an assorted library of fiction, useful information, 
and general literature.—N. Y. World. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


ta HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
248 a Franklin Square, New York. 


_ HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


FIRST- CLASS BOOKS. | 


Fireside Edition of of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the “ Little Clas- 

sic” edition of the writings of RALPH WALDO 8 

EMERSON, printed on = and highly calen- 

dered paper, with wide mar, Sold only in sets. 

5 in 16mo, $10.00; if calf, $20.00; tree 
. 

This is a very compact, tasteful, and desirable edition 
of Mr. Emerson’s works; and both in the sterling char- 
acter of its contents and in its attractive style, it is a 
Holiday Gift of remarkable interest. 


Fireside Edition of Hawthorne. 


The complete works of NATHANIEL HAW- 
THO . Uniform with the Fireside Edition of 
Emerson. In 12 > each illustrated 
with two fine Sold only in sets. —— 
$20.00; half #310.00; tree calf, $50.00 
A remarkably attractive edition of Hawthorne’ 8 
completejworks. It is printed on tinted and calendered 
paps similar to that of the Fire- 
8 


ARTIST BIOCRAPHIES. 


BY M. F. SWHEETSER. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
A reissue of this popular series in five handsome vol- 


umes, finel y illustrated, beautifully printed, and taste- 
fully boun 


1. Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
2. Titian, Guido Reni, Claude Lorraine. 

3. Reynolds, Turner, Landseer. 

4. Durer, Rembrandt, Van Dyck. 

5. Fra Angelico, Murillo, Washington Aliston. 


Each volume of the artiste de-| 
scribed, and choice bh of three 
each artist. That is, each volume has twelve excellen 


engrav and the series sixty. Price of each volume 
$1.50; the 


set in box, $7, 50. 
The Little Classics. 
A new edition of the Little Classics, in 
eight volumes 16mo. in sets. $12.00. 
A very desirable edition of this dah “eum series 
of short Stories, Sketches, and P: 


Parnassus. Household Edition. 
A new edition of this notable volume of ry se- 
lected and edited, with a Preface, by Mr. erson, 


It is uniform in style with the Yee Whittier, 
olmes, etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00 4 


Chaucer’s Poetical Works. 


Edited, with a memoir, by ARTHUR GILMAN, Riv- 
erside Edition. Uniform, with and completing the 
Riverside British Poets. ‘With Portrait and fall 
index. 3 vols,, crown 8vo, $5.25. 

Mr. Gilman has embodied, in the text and notes of 
these volumes, the researches of years, the fruite of of the 

on of this o an an - 
tion yet brought out in Eng fand. 4 


Illustrated Library Editions. 


DICKENS’S COMPLETE 
introductions, biographical and historical, b ree 
WHIPPLE. Printed on fine paper, and con ining 
550 illustrations. Handsomely bound. 29 volumes. 
Price, in cloth, $1.50 a volume; the set, $43.50; 
half » $100.00. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
ited, and ng illustrated with 48 en 
on steel. With a glossary and a very full 
characters. Finely printed, mely 
25 volumes. Price, in cloth, $1.00 a volume; the 
set, $25.00; half calf, $62.50. 


THE ATLANTIC for 1880 


WILL CONTAIN 


A Serial Moeer, D. HOWELLS, author of 
“The Lady of th Poodtook," which will ron run through 


six or more numbers. 

Serial Stories by T. B. ALDRICH and HENRY 
JAMES, Jr.; Short Steries of the highest and most 
entertaining character; and Poetry, Essays, Crit- 
icisms, Travel Sketches, and articles on impor- 
tant ics in Education, Politics, Industry, 
Secial Science, and whatever interests American 
readers, by the ablest and most e 

ie A Pine Portrait of Dr. Holmes has been pre- 


pared for Atlantic Subsoribers. 


TERMS.—$4.00 a year, in advance, Sree ; with 
superb life-size portrait of Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, 
Bryant, or with two portraits 
three po four portraits, $8.00; 

th all five portraits, 
Remittances should ais te money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


**Money, and How to Make It.”’ 


The best book ever published for the farmer, manu- 
facturer, merchant, and professional man. Shows 
how to become prosperous and successful in life. 600 
pages, fa fully illustrated; sheep binding. Sent postpaid 


jeton’s Cyclopedia, the New Britannica, and all 
Works at great/y reduced prices. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK 00. 
239 eow (1) Broadway, N. ¥. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts and His- 
torical Maps. Compiled for Pupils preparing 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exam- 
inations, and for the Higher Classes of Ele- 
mentary Schools. By the Rev, DAavip Mor- 
RIs, Classical Master in Liverpool College. 
First American from fifteenth English edi- 
tion. One vol., 12mo. Cloth; price, $1.25 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


AND ITS EARLY LITERATURE. By J. H. 
GiLMoRE, A.M., Professor of Logic, Rhet-| -coms 


and the University of Roch- 
Cloth; price, 60 cts. 


THE WORLD'S PARADISES ; 


Or, SKETCHES OF LIFE, SCENERY, AND 
CLIMATE, IN NOTED SANITARIA. By 
G. W. Bensamin. Forming No. 44 of 
Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Volume Series.”’ 
Paper, 30 cents. 


THE ALPENSTOCK : 


A BOOK ABOUT THE ALPS AND AL- 
PINE ADVENTURE. Edited by Wm. H 
RIpEING, author of “‘ A-Saddle in the Wild 
West.”” Forming No. 45 of Appletons’ 
“New Handy-Volume Series.” Paper, 30 
cents. 


COMEDIES FOR AMATEUR 
ACTING. 


Edited, with a Prefatory Note on Private The- 
atricals, by J. BRANDER MatrueEws. Form- 
ing No. 46 of Appleton’s ‘‘ New Handy-Vol- 
ume Series.’’ Paper, 30 cents. 


The comedies of this volume were adopted, with one 
exception, from the French, and were selected es- 
pecially for their fitness for parlor performance, 


SOLAR LIGHT AND HEAT: 


THE SOURCE AND THE SUPPLY. Grav- 
itation; with Explanations of Planetary and 
Molecular Forces. By ZACHARIAH ALLEN, 
LL.D. With Illustrations. One vol., 8vo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent, prepaid, to any 
address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
248 a (P) 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


Faculty of School of 


8. ou BW, 149(A) Tre 
Baxter, and 


dlew School Hids, 


Checks superior to Rec 

rts, and Prizes. Millions now in use, with 
astic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents, 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every dopartmnent of of instruction; recomm 
good schools 1 on or address 
MISS 
‘eachers’ Agency, 
m Square, New York. 


American and 
240 zz (1) 23 U 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
240 uz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 


‘| First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Da longer. Terms. from 6 shillin day. The 
of the house include and Dini 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous B 

rooms. Established twenty years. Much svequentad. 
by Americans. 210 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the uine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. WV. Sal- 
lente Hook Sinte 191 Fulton X 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 


The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 

Address JOHN D. EMACE & CO, 

240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 

JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ey MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. 2 


PURE {8 CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring ey pure Chemicals and 


fine Chemical a nd the largest stock 
and most at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


240 zz (1) Murray St., New York. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two3-ct. stamps. 20322 


Catalogues on on, Appiication, 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp 
“« I— cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
* ic Lanterns and Slides pp) 
“ h. and Chemical (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. Qt QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 9234 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
48 America, unbound. State 


X. W. Z., Somerville P. O., Mass. 


12, 1 


GLOBES. 
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MICROSCOPES, 
From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessort Moun 
Implements and Materials, and Pre Objects o 


every description, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Importing Duty Free for Institutions of 
specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 


SOENNECKEN'’S 
FLUENT WRITING PEN. 


Square 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
Emporters and Manfrs. of Drawing Papers & Materials. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


A (MCALLISTER) OXY-HYDROGEN STEREOPTI- 
CON, in perfect working order. Condensing lenses 4% 
inches in diameter; two pairs of object-glasses for high 
and low combinations. Nearly 400 carefully-chosen 
and assorted views, especially mounted and boxed ; 
apparatus for making oxygen gas, screen, etc , compris- 
ing everything necessary for immediate use. Cost 
$600. Will be sold at a sacrifice. Correspondence in- 
vited. Address 
‘*STEREOPTICON,” 
OrFIce oF N. E. Jour. oF EDUCATION, 
248 tf (2) 16 Hawley Street, Besten. 


CIENTIFIC $CHOOL APPARATUS! 


Improved Construction, Solid a. 
Every Instrument tried previous to shipment. 
Schools are offered: Sets of Physical and Chemical 
Apparatus, economically selected, from $50 upward to 
$20. Tyndall’s famous Electrical Apparatus (58 in unm- 
ber), $55. Holtz’s eons Electric Machine 
(T-inches sparks), $ elegantly constructed. Address, 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL | 
APPARATUS, 
Every Variety. | ,, 


_BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


over 300 illustrations. 
298, 
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Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, 7 
Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Bal 
Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base- Ralls, 
Tights, Shirts, —_ Hose, Foils, 
Masks, Badges, Books. 


Athletic 
Goods. | | 


242 GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West 8t., Boston. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


$777 0. Auguste, Me. 218 


Sectional View. 


NEW W-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Brain and Nerve Food. —Vitalized 1 Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,430 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 
hia class APPARATUS; for sale 
| at lowest rates forbest goods. 


oa nish and for Poe B.—I have no 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. Costly 
ontfit free. Address Truk & Co., Angusta, Me. 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


sar For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


vet X.—No. 21. 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New pet. 


hermetically sealed. 


DURABILITY, 


| ican says: 


or address the manufacturers, 


; Report No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, reads: 
| “The point of the Penis actually a ring of iridium (diamond). . 
It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the service rendered is not 
i costly. We cordially approve of the instrument.” 
“Our daily use of it demonstrates to us that whoever 
supplies himself with a MacKinnon Pen possesses a good thing.” 
a more appropriate as a gift to a lady or gentleman. 


e careful our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there is a Cheap Ea 


All who wish to avoid the anno ces of the common writing 
materials should examine the “MacKinn 


D. MACKINNON & Co., 
R00 Broadway, N. Y. 


All persons owning one of our Pens of the first manufacture should send it to us by 
registered mail, to be made over with all late improvements, whieh will be done at manu- 
facturers’ price, and warranted for three years. 


THE MACKINNON PEN. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument for 
Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of foolscap with one filling, on any quam 
paper, with any clean writing or copying-ink. 


The Point is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical in 
shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


; It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot es- 
} cape, except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 


CHEAPNESS. 


The Scientic Amer- 


on Pen” at their stationer’s, 


243 f (M) 


ROARS ASK FOR 


ESTERBROOK’ 


25 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


SIMPLES 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


JOSEPH CILLoTT's 


4832485 BROADWAY. 


others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,”’ 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and man 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


Por Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 


experts pronource them 


483 & 485 ence NEW YORK. 


Before 
icals : Nati 


REDUCTION PRICE! 


hee Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of our 
ational Sunday School Teacher ; The National putes ; The 
olar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. They are Reduced in 


Illustrated, Re-arranged, and in ever made better than ever. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Price, Newly 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


Large New Illustrated ant Priced 
Sent free on receipt of 12 cts 


ManuracTroR 
ATTLEBO 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR — 


iTHE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


The! CILAGE,&. 


Best Known. EstaBLisHeD, 1824 
THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser! 


Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commendations 
from prominent educators: 


From HON, J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 
Board of Education, Vermont. — ‘The BEST THING I 
have ever seen in that line.”’ 

From Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoln 
University, Marton, Ala.—“ TI am highly pleased ioral 
your Erasers.” 

From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, .State S 
Public Education, New Orleans, La.—*I1 have 
your Climax, and ‘deem it excellent.” 

From PROF, A. N. RAUB, Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.—“ We consider the Rubbers 
the BEST we have EVER USED.” 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mi ld, Pa.—* We 
have carefully and faithfully tested the Erasers made 

by you, and consider them the BEST we have seen. We 
have now in use ten dozen; so you see, we prove our 
FAITH by our WORKS.” 


te Sample postpaid for 15 cents. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 
Corry, Penn. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, Boston Agent. 245 m 
LIBRARIAN 


S pong private, and Sunday 

Is, have you seen the 

Folding Library Book-Case ? 

rated upon the card plan, 

and implies a most thorough 

, system. When open, with end 

sections to the wall, forms a 

neat office for the PED. g and gives him full contro- 

of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
hest thing for Libraries existence, 

HILL, Hazelton, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper an/i Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, arms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. “atalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


ST wi Augusta, rasta, Me. 
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| STEEL PENS ™ oN PEN | 
x SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds 
3 
Send 25 cents for our new Catalogge, 184 pages and = 4 
THE F NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
= SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mnrovcnour me WORLD. 
1 
| The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 
LEAD P ENC IL co. TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
= 
| AIL Ay YE 
: 
N 4 
Of the most improved 
SALAS. only bolted and braced Se 
New-England School Furnishing (Co. 
31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 
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OUR AUTOCRAT. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
(Read at a Breakfast in honor of Dr. Holmes’ birthday, Dec. 3.] 


His laurels fresh from song and lay, 
Romance and art, so young withal 

At heart, we scarcely dare to say 
We keep his seventieth festival. 


His still the keen analysis 
Of men and moods, electric wit, 
Free we! of mirth, and tenderness 
To heal the slightest wound from it. 


And his the pathos touching all 
Life’s sins and sorrows and regrets, 
Its hopes and fears, its final call 
And rest beneath the violets. 


His sparkling surface scarce betrays 
The thoughtful tide beneath it rolled, 
The wisdom of the latter da 
And tender memories of the old. 


What shapes and fancies, grave or gay 
Before us at his bidding come! : 

The Treadmill-tramp, the One-horse Shay, 
The dumb despair of Elsie’s doom! 


of the Maid, 

e plea for lips that cannot speak 

The holy kiss that Isis laid : 
On little Boston’s pallid cheek! 


Long may he live to sing for us 

The songs that stay the flight of time, 
And, like his Chambered Nautilus, 

To holier heights of beauty climb! 


Though now unnumbered guests surround 
The table that he rules at will, 

Its Autocrat, however crowned, 
Is but our friend and comrade still. 


The world may keep his honored name, 
The wealth of all his varied powers; 

A stronger claim has love than fame, 
And he himself is only ours! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tae CatHotics anp Pusiic ScHoors. — The 
Roman Catholic Church is opposed to the free public 
school system; it tolerates the attendance of its chil- 
dren only as a matter of dire necessity; it purposes to 
withdraw such children as fast as it can, without im- 
posing, in the words of the archbishop, too grievous a 
burden. In all the statement of this eminent prelate, 
there is not a word which looks toward a doubt of the 
authority of the instructions of the Propaganda; nora 
syllable which implies any waiver of the right of the 
Church to decide what child shall not attend the public 
schools. But there is the exhortation to the utmost 
prudence in the application of the principles of the 
Church, under the embarrassing circumstances in which 
the Catholic layman is placed. The whole question, so 
far as any discretion can be exercised, is one of expedi- 
ency, of how to do it, when to do it, where to do it. As 
to the main question, there can be no debate. The 
Catholic school is the only proper school for Catholic 
children, whenever and wherever they can, not without 
difficulty and sacrifice, but without causing a too grievous 
burden, be established. The view is always the same,— 


to withdraw the children from the public schools; the 
spirit is always the same,—opposition to the public 
schools. The Archbishop has only said what his church 
says. Roman Catholicism and our American institutions 
are inconsistent the one with the other.—Prov. Journal. 


Santrary Conpition oF ScHoors.—In most dis- 
cussions of sanitary work, school hygiene is usually 
placed second only to the hygiene of the home ; and this 
seems proper when it is considered how large a portion 
of the waking-hours of children is passed within the 
school. If the latter are not wholesome, their ill influ- 
ence will neutralize all the possible advantages of the 


former. Again, if contagion enters the school it is 


readily communicated, and it rapidly spreads where 
material is so abundant. No one disputes the injnri- 
ous effects which every observer can trace to the unsan- 


itary state of the schools. Isit not, then, proper to 
propose remedial measures? The time is ripe for re- 
form, and it is pertinent to ask parents and school 
officials, “ What-are you going to do about it?” — 
Plumber and Sanitary Engineer. 


TENURE-OF-OFFICE OF TEACHERS.—President Eliot, 
of Harvard, declares that the permanent appointment 
of teachers would raise the profession in the eyes of the 
public, and would rouse a wholesome ambition in the 
teachers. He says, also, that teachers being assured of 
of continued employment would be willing to take lower 
salaries, knowing that by such engagement their salaries 
would not be cut down. He recommends the pension- 
system established in France, whereby a small percent- 
age of the salary of the individual employed by the cor- 
poration, government, etc., should be reserved, and an 
equal amount added to it each year, the same to be in- 
vested and form a fund, the interest on the whole 
amount thus deposited and added from year to year 
being added to the sum total. By this method of add- 
ing and compounding the interest with the principal, a 
rapid increase would take place, so that at the end of 
twenty or thirty years’ service, the person in whose be 
half the fund was created would have enough to support 
him for life, or with which to purchase a handsome an- 
nuity. 

Woman’s Surrrace.—You are asking that all wo- 
men shall have a vote on matters of education, and for 
one I endorse your earnestness in that particular, and 
am glad that Massachusetts has given to all women the 
right to vote on questions concerning education. But 
here is the vast mass of sisters in the Romish church. 
They are under the control of the hierarchy, and the 
question is whether we can safely widen female suffrage 
as long as the widening of it in Roman Catholic female 
circles means little more than the enlargement of the 
power of the foreign priesthood. I think I am not 
altogether wild in standing on Edmund Burke’s doc- 
trine, that we must have experience as to these matters, 
and that we cannot theorize in advance concerning the 
results of so radical a change as female suffrage. I am 
ready to try the result as to education and temperance. 
God speed all enterprises that seek for freedom to any 
woman to express herself as to the education of her 
children, and the protection of her home; but I expect 
some difficulties that we do not now foresee, and one of 
them may burst out of the confessional. One of them 
may come up from the very depths of woman’s soul, and 
show us how she can vote, under Divine sanction, as 
she thinks, for the Divine rights of the hierarchy. It 
is, to continue the recitation of this educational theory, 
a part of the doctrine of Rome on both sides of the sea. 
—dJoseph Cook. 

Americans Competent To Epucate AricutT.— 
But while I would have American education thus draw 
into its grasp all the wealth of the ages, I would still 
have it be American. Believe me, if we do not always 
educate aright, we are quite competent to do so. There 
is no need of our young men going in shoals to Ger- 
many in order to make good teachers, or good scholars 
either; the present condition of Germany, either in 
politics, in religion, in social economy, or in literature, 
need not excite our envy, or lead us to borrow anything 
from her system. We have borrowed too many sys- 
tems already, — we have organized and planned and re- 


rted and systematized ; now we need to teach, and to 
Ke our teachers teach with all but unlimited tenure and 


all but arbitrary power. Let them be encouraged to do 
for each boy and} girl what they see it needs at every 
moment, without waiting till they can send to the 
library for Froebel or Arnold. Of all the words that 
can be used in education I dread most “system ” and 
“method,” for they generally mean attempts to grind 
out immortal souls complete by mechanism, and to af- 
ford a teacher an easy way of shirking the duty to study 
the individual temper of every child committed to their 
charge. The only method of teaching that I know is 
to teach. Ihave said we have no special need to send to 
Germany to learn how to teach. We have no need at all 
to send to Rome. We know how to teach our children, 
and teach them religion, too, without applying to Leo 
XIII. His predecessor, the tenth of the name, excom- 
municated Luther; his own efforts to stop public 


schools will be about as effective. If we must fight on 
that issue, I am ready to do so at any time. It will 
not be the first time the battle has come. I am not 
afraid of the result. I believe the public schools where 
America teaches historic truth, will hold their own 
against parochial schools, where Rome teaches conse- 
crated delusion.— William Everett, Ph.D. 


DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Dee and Remarks on the Plan of Instruetion in Drawing for the 
blic Schools of the City of Boston, for the year 1879-80, 


BY WALTER SMITH, DIRECTOR OF DRAWING. 


The work of re-arranging the programme or plan of 
instruction in drawing in the public schools of the city 
of Boston, has been undertaken by me at the request of 
the Drawing Committee, involving a great expenditure 
of time and labor. It has been carefully considered 
and arranged, so as to adapt it as far as possible to 
present circumstances, whilst it possesses elasticity for 
an improved condition of the subject in the future. I 
take this opportunity of making some observations in 
relation to the subject, that may serve as an explana- 
tion of the scheme. 

The task undertaken eight years ago, of changing 
the character of drawing in the Boston schools, from 
being largely an amusement or recreation to being in- 
dustrial and educational, has been systematically pur- 
sued, though not equally successful in all grades and 
schools. The work included an entirely new range of 
exercises, and a grading of the subject, for pupils of all 
school ages, such as had never before been attempted either 
in this or any other country, so far as my observation 
extends, Some of the subjects and parts of the grad- 
ing had been studied and experimented upon in several 
European countries, but no one country had then sys- 
tematically organized a course of study, graded in edn- 
cational sequence from the first year of public-school 
life to the last, and generalized so as to make it an ele- 
mentary branch of education in all grades; whilst at 
the same time so simplified in practice that all average - 
children could successfully pursue the study, and all 
intelligent teachers could efficiently teach it. The sub- 
ject had to be eliminated from the position of a specialty, 
taught to the imaginarily-gifted few for their ornamental 
accomplishment, and reduced to the radical level of an 
element in all education, like reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, for practical use in every-day life by all 
persons. 

It will be evident at once that this could not be done 
suddenly. The very fact of the possibility of teaching 
drawing at all to every intelligent child, was, eight 
years ago, disbelieved by nine persons out of ten. 
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At the present time, now that the evidence of their 
senses has compelled all thinking people to abandon 
this theory, some few insist upon still regarding draw- 
ing as a specialty and of no practical use. Its general 
educational use and industrial value will in time dawn 
upon them, as the possibility of teaching it has been 
revealed to others,—in spite of their present convictions, 
but as inevitably in the one case as in the other. 

The gradual unfolding of the scheme, as experience 
made it practicable from the progress obtained, and 
subject after subject was added, has been too slow for 
some impatient people and too rapid for others; sub- 
jects, such as geometrical drawing and original design, 
have been described as impossible long after they have 
been regularly and successfully taught in the schools ; 
and are even now considered unreasonable, just as the 
most industrial nations in Europe are imitating our 
methods, and catching the inspiration from us, are be- 
ginning to teach the subjects in their public schools. 

It is obviously impossible to devise a scheme that 
shall be understood and appreciated by all, but the 
rapidity with which converts are being made to the re- 
sults already achieved by the committee in its pioneer 
action, ought to inspire the committee and the public 
with mutual confidence, and all of us with the hope of 
final and general success. 

The radical revision now being made in the organi- 
zation and administration of the schools makes this a 
fitting opportunity to revise the plan of instruction in 
drawing, so as to secure all the benefits derivable from 
past experience and the changed condition which the 
schools are in, through the very general qualification of 
the regular teachers to teach drawing. It will now be 
practical to apply the scheme of industrial drawing for 
the public schools in its complete form, as a subject of 
general education, with comparatively little friction, 
confident in the results that must follow. The grading 
is now completed, and with very slight re-arrangement 
of exercises as now performed, the study will present an 
unbroken chain from beginning to end. The changes 
contemplated in the high schools, by which the regular 
teachers are to take the place of special instructors, 
may for a short period make the work of the former 
onerous; but the way in which the grammar and pri- 
mary, and many of the high-school teachers have suc- 
cessfully taught the subject, is evidence sufficient that 
all the high-school teachers will, in time, be equally 
successful. 

Some time ago a difficulty was experienced in having 
different subjects of drawing, such as free-hand, geo- 
metrical, and model-drawing, in separate books; and a 
temporary expedient was resorted to as a remedy, to 
have these separate branches studied at different times 
in. the school-year, devoting one-half year to geomet- 
rical drawing and another half to free-hand or model- 
drawing. This met the difficulty to some extent, but 
it had the disadvantage of causing so jong an interval 
between one part of a course of study and the following 
part, that the pupils often forgot the elementary exer- 
cises when they began the more advanced. In revising 
the course, it has been thought advisable to benefit by 
this experience, and so arrange the exercises that 
small portion of each subject shall be practised every 
half-year, and the lessons be thus continuous. 


In this re-arrangement, no new subject or branch of 
drawing has been introduced ; the only changes made 
have been to make geometrical drawing and object- 
drawing continuous and subordinate, instead of being 
pursued at intervals when they were the chief study or 
the only ones. This is an improvement entirely in 
harmony with the best educational experience, and the 
re-arrangement of the text-books used has been looked 
forward to as the means whereby it should be secured. 
This re-arrangement is now complete, and the books 
so altered were ready to be used at the beginning of 
the schoo] year in September, 1879, or as soon after 
as was possible. The number of pages of the text-books 
devoted to geometrical problems and definitions has 


4! ourselves with books of reference. 


been decreased from 36 to 20, and exercises have been 
suggested to illustrate the subject of design. 

This, it is hoped, will meet the views of some who 
have thought too much time was given exclusively to 
geometrical drawing; but so long as the drawing taught 
in the public schools is industrial, and not only orna- 
mental, and so long as it is to be a general educational 
subject, and not a specialty, it must continue to include 
geometrical drawing as the very beginning of all prac- 
tical art-knowledge. 

Model and object-drawing from copies has been placed 
in an elementary form in the middle grammar classes, 
as a preparation for drawing from the solid or round 
objects in the higher. After practicing elementary de- 
sign for eight years in primary and lower grammar 
classes, it has been thought by many of the best teach- 
ers of the first grammar classes that the design prac- 
ticed in them should be for a purpose,—not be only an 
exercise to fill a given space, The task of arranging 
ornament to decorate the outside of a book-cover or’a 
tile-pattern is no harder, whilst it is much more inter- 
esting than to design the surface ornament to fill a 
square or circle. This change has, therefore, been 
made, and will add the element of usefulness to the de- 
sign practiced in the highest grammar classes. _ 

It has, also, been considered advisable that the pupils 
in these classes who have been drawing the forms of 
objects, both from copies and the solid, for seven half- 
years previously, should have, with their last year’s prac- 
tice in the grammar schools, instruction in the elements 
of perspective with instruments. This will give them 
the scientific explanation of the changes which regular 
forms undergo by the change of position, and will much 
increase the intelligence of the work in the exercise of 


drawing from the object. 
(To be concluded next week.] 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SCHOOLMA’AMS. 


BY MRS, ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


One day, not long ago, we were talking with a group 
of intelligent young women, — teachers, — in the shade 
of the trees in front of a Western Massachusetts village 
church, where a teachers’ institute was in session. The 
New-EneGtanp JouRNAL OF EpvUCATION was spoken 
of, and my husband and I were urging upon the young 
ladies the taking and careful reading of it as a duty. 
They were all acquainted with Taz JourNAL,—they all 
liked it, and some of them were subscribers. 

“Tn our village,” spoke up a bright, earnest girl, 
“there is just one copy of THe Journat taken, but all 
of us teachers have the reading of it. Sometimes it is 
three or four weeks old, and nearly worn out before it 
gets back again to its owner.” 

“ But,” said we, “that is hardly fair. The paper is 
printed at considerable pains and expense for the ben- 
efit of the teachers largely, and they ought to give it 
their wndivided support.” 

“T understand all that,” she replied, “ but we teach- 
ers can’t afford to spend much money for reading-matter 
in the way of periodicals, for we are trying to supply 
Now I am endeavor- 
ing to lay by enough to purchase a cyclopedia. In 
these times of advanced thought and culture, even in our 
rural communities, such a work seems to be a necessity 
with me as a teacher. My pupils are bright, intelli. 
gent, and inquiring. At recitation I try to throw in 
what I can by way of explanation and illustration, so 
that the interest may not drag fora moment. Only 
yesterday I was extremely mortified because of my in- 
ability to answer a question asked me by a bright pu- 
pil. It was quite relevant, and I was surprised to find 
that the text-book was silent upon the point. Only a 
cyclopedia, or a special work of reference would have 
enlightened me. But, dear me!” with a sigh, “a 
standard cyclopedia costs so much it will be years, I 
presume, before I shall be able to own one.” 


I thought of that charming, ambitions young teacher, 


the other day, when Vol. I. of Library of Universal 
Knowledge was put into my hands. “ Wonderful! won- 
derful !” we exclaimed. “Here we have a verbatim re- 
print of the last (1879) editionof Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia, with copious additions upon American subjects 
in twenty neat, handy volumes of 850 pages each, for 
ten dollars / 

“ Now,” I cried, “for ten dollars, my little teacher 
can have her long-coveted cyclopedia,—a ‘ Dictionary 
of Universal Knowledge,’ indeed!” Without delay I 
sat down and wrote her, telling her all about it, and ad- 
vising her to send at once to the American Book Ex- 
change, 55 Beekman street, New York, for a catalogue 
of their wonderfully-cheap mageae 4 of standard English 
works. 

The young woman’s answer came to me in a very 
few days. She said: ‘“ What a splendid little library 
I can now have, all my own, with the thirty dollars 
which I had already laid by !—TZhe Library of Univer- 
sal Knowledge, Macaulay’s History of England, Taine’s 
History of English Literature, Shakespeare, The Wav- 
erley Novels, Cruden’s Concordance, and Health for 
Women. Besides, I have subscribed for the JouRNAL 
or Epucation. How rich and wise and happy I feel 
in anticipation !” 

That enthusiastic note quite surprised as well as 
gladdened me, and I said, “I can’t write a note to all 
the dear, bright, ambitious, conscientious school-teach- 
ers, bless them! but I can reach them through THE 
JOURNAL, and tell them where they can find good, use- 
ful books, at a price within the reach of every one of. 
them. 


VARIETIES. 


— Don’t buy thermometers now. They’ll be lower after a 
while. 

— A gentleman traveling on a train of cars, recently, said to 
the conductor, “‘ Suppose the brakes should give way, where 
would we goto?” The conductor remarked that it was im- 
possible for them to give way. But the gentleman again asked 
the same question, when the conductor replied: ‘‘ It all de- 
pends on what your past life has been.”’—Portland Transcript. 

— Broad is the road that leads to debt, * 
And thousands walk together there; 
Prompt payments find a narrow rut, 
With here and there a passenger. 
— Toronto Graphic. 

— Here is a scene that occurred at the registry of women as 
school-voters at Lowell. ‘‘ Where were you born ?”’ asked the 
registering-alderman of a woman. “My birth-place, sir, is 
identical with that of the great statesman who subsequently 
resided and died at Marshfield, in this State.’”’ ‘‘ Where was 
that, please ?”’ faintly breathed the paralyzed functionary. 
With a glance of withering scorn, she sneered: ‘‘ There! I 
thought you wouldn’t know,” and passed on exulting through 
the petty formalities that remained. 


— Wherein is the secret of keeping a fortune intact ? 
Echo answers, ‘‘ In tact.’’ 


— In the grammar department of a public school the teacher 
ended a talk with her class on mythology by reading to them: 
** Vulcan, smith, architect, and chariot-builder for the gods on 
Mount Olympus, built their houses, constructed their furni- 
ture.’”’ The following day the subject of the preceding day 
was given for a language-lesson, and, as no mention was made 
of Vulcan, the teacher asked the class who built the houses 
for the gods on Mount Olympus. Fora while the children 
seemed lost in profound thought, when suddenly a gleam of in- 
telligence illuminated the face of one little girl, and she re- 
plied: ‘I can’t think of his first name, but his last name is 
Smith,” 


— Edward Everett first said, epigrammatically: ‘‘ The larger 
the school fund the smaller may be the prison allowance.” 
We may add, ‘‘ The better the sanitary condition of the 
schools, the less will be the doctors’ bills.” 


— Let the next spelling-reform convention be held in Maine, 
and adopt measures to reform the spelling of the lakes of 
that State. Some of the lakes there only a, quarter of a mile 
in length have names half-a-mile long. The reformers might 
wrestle with Lake Magoguehunkittchognemusquitamacki- 
nogue, to begin with, 

— Artemus Ward said of the Mormons: “ Their religion is 
singular, but their wives are plural.” 

— One of the best epitaphs, and one of the shortest, also, 
is that which Jerrold wrote for Charles Knight, the amiable 


historian. It was simply, ‘‘ Good Knight.” 
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THE IRON GATE. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Read December 3, 1879, at the Break! ' , 
[ mber 3, Holmes 


Where is this patriarch you are kindly greeting ? 
Not unfamiliar to my ear his name, 

Nor yet unknown to many a joyous meeting 
In days long vanished,—is he still the same, 


Or changed by years, forgotten and forgetting, 
Dull-eared, dim-sighted, slow of speech and thought, 
Still o’er the sad, degenerate present fretting, 
Where all goes wrong, and nothing as it ought ? 


Old age, the gray-beard! well, indeed, I know him,— 
Shrunk, en bent, of aches and ills the prey; 
In sermon, story, fable, picture, poem, 
Oft haveI met him from my earliest day: 


In my old sop, toiling with his bundle,— 
His load of sticks,—politely asking Death, 

Who comes when called for,—would he lug or trundle 
His fagot for him ? he was scant of breath. 


And sad “ Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher,’’ 
Has he not stamped the image on my soul 

In that last Chapter, where the worn-out Teacher 
Sighs o’er the loosened cord, the broken bowl ? 


Yes, long, indeed, I’ve known him at a distance, 
And now my lifted door-latch shows him here, 

I take his shriveled hand without resistance, 
And find him smiling as his step draws near. 


What though of gilded baubles he bereaves us, 
Dear to the heart of youth, to manhood’s prime, 
Think of the calm he brings, the wealth he leaves us, 
The hoarded spoils, the legacies of time! 


Altars once flaming, still with incense fragrant, 
Passion’s uneasy nurslings rocked to sleep, 

Hope’s anchor faster, wild desire less vagrant, 
Life’s flow less noisy, but the stream how deep! 


Still as the the silver cord gets worn and slender 
Its lightened task-work tugs with lessening strain, 
Hands get more helpful, voices grown more tender, __. 
Soothe with their softened tones the slumberous brain. 


Youth longs and manhood strives, but age remembers, 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past, 

Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers, 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last. 


Dear to its heart is every loving token 

That comes unbidden ere its pulse grows cold, 
Ere the last lingering ties of life are broken, 

Its labors ended, and its story told. 


Ah, when around us rosy youth rejoices, 
For us the sorrow-laden breezes sigh, 

And through the chorus of its jocund voices 
Throbs the sharp note of misery’s hopeless cry. 


As on the gauzy wings of fancy flying 
From some far orb I track our watery sphere,— 
Home of the struggling, suffering, doubting, dying, 
The silver globule seems a glistening tear. 


But Nature lends her mirror of illusion 

To win from saddening scenes our age-dimmed eyes, 
And misty day-dreams blend in sweet confusion 

The wintry landscape and the summer skies, 


So when the iron portal shuts behind us, 
And life forgets us in its noise and whirl, 

Visions that shunned the glaring noonday find us, 
And glimmering starlight shows the gates of pearl. 


—I come not here your morning-hour to sadden, 
A limping pilgrim, leaning on his staff,— 
I, who have never deemed it sin to gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh. 


If word of mine another’s gloom has brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heaveni-sent message came 
If hand of mine another’s task has lightened 
_ It felt the guidance that it dares not claim. 


But O, my gentle sisters, O my brothers, 

These thick-sown snow-flakes hint of toil’s release ; 
These feebler pulses bid me leave to others 

The tasks once welcome; evening asks for peace. 


Time claims his tribute; silence now is golden; 
Let me not vex the too long-suffering lyre; 

Though to your love untiring still beholden, 
The curfew tells me,—cover up the fire. 


And now with grateful smile and accents cheerful, 
And warmer heart than look or word can tell, 

In simplest phrase,—these traitorous eyes are tearful,— 
Thanks, Brothers, Sisters,—Children,—and Farewell! 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY PREST. E. E. WHITE, PURDUE UNITV., INDIANA. 


The State has the right to teach any branch of knowl- 
edge that will promote the public welfare. This is the 
broad proposition on which public education rests. The 
attempt to draw a line through education and deny the 

tight of the State to cross it, is illogical and futile. 
The State has either the right to teach all branches of 
useful knowledge, or it has no right to teach any branch. 
There is no middle ground. 

The right of the State to teach all useful kuowledge 
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does not necessarily make such instruction its duty. 
The right to teach is one thing, and the obligation to 
teach is another. The duty of the State in education 
is limited by its ability. It cannot teach all persons all 
knowledge, and it is not its duty to attempt it. When 
the teaching of one kind of knowledge necessarily ex- 
cludes more important instruction, the State is released 
from obligation to teach such knowledge. If it has not 
the ability to cover the whole ground, it becomes its 
duty to give attention to the more important and useful. 

The duty of the State to teach is also conditioned by 
necessity. ‘lhe State has no monopoly of education. 
The church, the family, and the individual have also 
the right to teach, and every human interest may or- 
ganize and support schools for its promotion and ben- 
efit. When needed instruction is, or will be, given by 
other ageneies, the State may or may not provide it. 
Its concern is to see that such necessary instruction is 
efficiently given. As a general rule, the State should 
do nothing which can be safely left to voluntary or pri- 
vate effort, and this can only be settled by experience. 

These fundamental principles shed a clear light on 
the duty of the State with respect to industrial train- 
ing. The importance and value of such training are 
almost universally recognized in the older countries of 
Europe, and the American people are awakening to 
such recognition. The rapid exhaustion of the natural 
fertility of our soil, the great improvement in taste, and 
the wonderful increase in the variety of our manufac- 
tures, are all demanding higher technical knowledge 
and skill on the part of the American workman. This 
is especially true in the mechanic arts, where well known 
causes have almost discontinued the apprentice-system. 
If this decay of apprenticeship is not made good by 
technical training, the American workman will soon be 
at the mercy of the skilled labor of Europe. The rail- 
road, the steamship, and the telegraph have destroyed 
isolation, and nearly all skilled labor is subjected to a 
world-wide competition. The day of mere muscle has 
passed, and the day of mind has dawned. 

To what extent, and how, should the State provide 
this industrial instruction and training? This, as is 
seen, involves the question, “To what extent can tech- 
nical instruction be given in our public schools?” To 
narrow the question, permit me to assume that it is the 
duty of the State to provide an efficient system of in- 
dustrial training, and then let us see how much of such 
training can be wisely incorporated into our present 
school system. 

The public school exhausts neither the right nor the 
duty of the State in education. It may establish higher 
institutions, and it may organize or encourage special 
schools of an elementary character to meet the wants of 
classes. ‘The public school is primarily an agency for 
the general education of all classes of youth. It is a 
common school,—a school designed to impart a common 
education, — an education useful to all and open to all. 

This primary function of the public school is of the 
highest practical importance and value. Its compre- 
hensive aim is to prepare the child to discharge the 
duties and meet the obligations of coming manhood, in- 
cluding his relations to the family, society, and the 
State, — relations involving the highest and most im- 
portant activities of civilized life. 

The public school assumes that every child that crosses 
its threshold to receive instruction is to be a man, and 
that his first and highest need is to have all the ele- 
ments of manhood within him developed, quickened, 
and energized. The first’element in this elementary 
training is character, and the second is intelligence,— 
intellectual furnishing and force. 

My next position is that this primary function of the 
public school should not be subverted to provide tech- 
nical instruction. This would sacrifice the more im- 
portant to the less important. All experience shows 
that, even for industrial purposes, no technical training 
can compensate for the lack of general education. “The 
hand,” says Mann, “ becomes another hand when guided 
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by an intelligent mind.” Thought gives quickness and 
accuracy to the eye, and cunning to the fingers. Pop- 
ular intelligence not only promotes industrial skill, but 
it creates a demand for its products. It touches both 
of the great laws of wealth. What a conserver of in- 
dustrial skill and enterprise is character! All the tech- 
nical schools of Europe do not create the amount of in- 
dustrial skill and knowledge which vice and crime in 
this country annually destroy. Their wasteful and in- 
jurious consumption of the products of human nature is 
absolutely appalling! The common schools of New 
England have contributed more to her industrial skill 
and enterprise than any amount of mere technical or 
industrial training can furnish. 

The next step in our inquiry is to determine whether 
any technical instruction can be introduced into the 
public schools without sacrificing this primary function. 
There are elements of technical knowledge of general 
application, and hence of general utility. We have 
only time to refer to industrial drawing, the keeping of 
accounts, the practical applications of geometry, and the 
elements of natural science. These branches are not 
only the basis of technical, training, but they also have 
great value as elements in the education of all children, 
whatever may be their pursuits in life. Time for this 
instruction may be gained by reducing the time hith- 
erto devoted to several other branches of study. This 
has been done in many schools without loss, and the 
adoption of truer ideas and better methods of teaching 
would make it possible and feasible in all. 

There are also several arts of so general use that a 
knowledge of them would be of general utility. I refer 
to sewing, cooking (a lost art in many families), horti- 
culture, and, in the country, agriculture. It may be 
objected that sewing and cooking would only be learned 
by one-half of the pupils; but it is also true that a 
knowledge of these arts would be of practical value to 
boys. There are few men who have not had occasion to 
regret their inability to “darn” and mend; and I am 
confident that if more men knew when food is properly 
cooked, more women would learn how to cook. The 
principles of. cooking might be included in our school 
manuals of physiology and hygiene. In mixed schools 
it might be a good plan to permit the boys to do the re- 
citing, and the girls to present practical illustrations of 
skill. It is feared that the proof of the puddings 
might, in many cases, disarrange Cupid’s plans! The 
public school, as now equipped, is not competent to fur- 
nish efficient practical training in these arts, — sewing 
possibly excepted. The most that could be expected of 
the present generation of teachers is to teach their the- 
ory from manuals prepared by experts. It is question- 
able whether the value of such instruction would com- 
pensate for the loss in other directions. 

I hasten to the conclusion that it is not the business 
of the public school to teach trades or handicrafts. It 
can and should teach those elements of industrial knowl- 
edge, scientific and mechanical, which underlie the great 
industrial arts; but it should not be made a workshop 
to train apprentices. The special training and practice 
needed to make a coat, shoe a horse, or build a house, 
should be left to the shop, or to special schools properly 
equipped for this work. The public school has done its 
part in preparing youth for special pursuits when it has 
given them an efficient, general preparation for all pur- 
suits, and all industrial experience shows that the more 
fundamental and thorough this general preparation, the 
more fruitful will be the special training. 

What is needed is to supplement the public school 
with special schools for industrial training, and, when 
desirable, the requirements of the public school should 
permit pupils to devote a part of each day to industrial 
pursuits, or to technical training. I have long held 
that the interests of both education and industry would 
be promoted by the adoption of half-time courses of 
study, running parallel with the present full courses in 
our schools. This would afford all the advantages of 
half-time school, without loss to those pupils who wish 
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to devote full time to their studies. The limits of this 
paper forbid the giving of details. It must suffice to 
say that such an adjustment has been tested by ex- 
perience. 

I must further urge that the public school should be 
pervaded by an industrial spirit. It should cultivate a 
taste for industrial pursuits, and a respect for honest 
labor. This is more important than a weak attempt to 
make artisans. 

But how are these special schools for industrial train- 
ing to be organized and supported? The political, 
social, and industrial conditions of the nations of Europe 
differ so radically from those of this country, that it is 
not always wise to be guided by European experiences 
in education; but it will be safe to assume that whatever 
private enterprise has been equal to, there it will be 
equal to here. 

As a rule, the higher téchnical and agricultural 
schools are directed and maintained by the government, 
and many schools of arts and trades receive more or less 
State and municipal aid. The more strictly industrial 
schools, especially those which teach industrial arts or 
trades, are private institutions, supported and directed 
by individuals or by philanthropic societies. The num- 
ber of these special schools has increased, until nearly 
every art and industry has its training-school. 

We see no reason why this experience may not be 
repeated in this country. The national government 
has laid the foundation of at least one industrial school 
of a high grade in each State, and, in accepting this 
bequest, each State has pledged its faith for the main- 
tenance of the institution thus founded. Polytechnic 
and technical schools, but little less comprehensive, 
have been founded by private munificence, and schools 
of art are springing up in all our cities. 

What is needed to secure a full development of this 
system of special schools is a popular demand for tech- 
nical instruction, and this is coming. Experience is 
demonstrating the practical value of such training, and 
every important American industry will soon have its 
technical school. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


Pros.Lem 123.—Points are taken at equal unknown distances 
from the vertex of a given square to the left: to determine the 
average area of the square formed by joining these points in 
the order they were taken. F. P. Matz. 


Let z = one of the equal unknown distances; then 
the area of the variable square is A = 2’ + (s — z)2. 
Hence the required average area is, 

2 
0 


F. P. Marz. 


Pros, 119.—Solve the differential equation, oy = 


Ssin— a2 de = e+ VYi-#+ 2 sin"z. {ede = 
fx sin x dx = hx Vi-w+ {5 


Lucius Brown. 


Tueorem IV.—If in a right-angled triangle one of the sides 
(not the hypothenuse) be produced in both directions, and its 
exterior and interior angles bisected, and from the intersec- 
tion of the exterior bisectors, and also from that of the interior, 
perpendiculars be drawn tothat side, the sum of these perpen- 
dicalars will equal the side. 


Let AC be the side which is produced, 0 and Z the 
intersections of the interior and exterior bisectors, D 
and B intersections of perpendiculars from O and 
with AC. Since A is a right angle, AD = OD, AB= 
BE, and it remains to showthat BE= CD. The tri- 
angles COD and BEC are plainly similar, and we have 
the pempestion, AC— AD: CD=AD:: BE: AC 
— BE. By composition, AC ; AD :: AC : AC—BE. 
Whence BE = AC—~AD= CD. Q.E.D. 
Hoover. 


TO STELLA. 


They bring white roses for the bride; 
Good wishes, words of love and praise; 
I bring to thee a tender tho’t, 
“In memory of other days.” 


They bring to thee new friendships, love, ry 
New hopes, a newer life and ways; 
I bring to thee a little thought, 


**In memory of other days.” 
— Fanny Skinner. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE- OF-OFFICE.— (IL) 
VIEWS OF PROMINENT SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The interest in this topic engages the attention of a 
multitude of teachers, and we have the added views of 
other prominent school superintendents. In a future 
issue we propose to give the views of teachers on this 
topic, and we invite their correspondence. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Superintendent Tash, of Portland, Me., says ; 
1. We elect our teachers annually; but with most of our 
teachers this is merely formal; their tenure-of-office is this,— 
a useful teacher is wanted as much by the school authorities 
for the sake of the schools, as she wishes to remain for her 
own sake. 
2. The present plan works well so far as I see. 
3. I am in favor of retaining all teachers in their places un- 
less they can be advanced to better ones; i.¢., to places to 
which they seem better adapted, and which suit them better 
either in regard to work or pay, if they are useful and progres- 
sive. Their places should be candidates for them rather than 
they for their places; this being true, I see no reason fora 
change from annual to perennial elections. Having been long 
a teacher myself, I speak in the light of that experience, as well 
as in that of a school officer. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Professor Shepard, superintendent of schools, Balti- 
more, favors permanency in office, and writes,— 

We elect our teachers annually. The present plan is an un- 
mitigated failure. It does not remove the incapable and in- 
efficient teachers,—the only plausible pretext that could be 
urged in its favor,—and it subjects to the degradation of an 
annual inquisition the faithful and deserving. 

A change is most assuredly desirable. Teaching is a profes- 
sion, and while I should insist upon the most vigorous prelim- 
inary tests, if these are successfully endured, I deem it essen- 
tial to the peace, the efficiency, and the dignity of the teacher, 
that he should hold office during life or good behavior. His 
profession can scarcely attain an equality of honor or emolu- 
ment with other professions, standing on no higher plane, as 
long as the most meritorious and efficient teachers are annu- 
ally subjected to the whims, the caprices, or the tyranny of ar- 
bitrary, irresponsible school boards. I give an unqualified af- 
firmative to the proposal to make the office of the teacher 
permanent. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Superintendent Sill, of Detroit, writes : 

We elect our teachers three times in the year. 

The present plan works well, because virtually the appoint- 
ment is perpetual provided the teacher renders good and accept- 


Jable service. 


Iam very decidedly in favor of ‘‘ permanency in the office of 
teachers,’’ but think that no form of appointment should stand 
in the way of the prompt dismissal of the immoral, unfaithful, 
or inefficient. 

DAYTON,30HIO. 

Hon. John Hancock, of Dayton, Ohio, favors perma- 
nency, with a proviso, as follows : 

The teachers of our public schools are elected annually. 
This election, however, as a general rule, is a mere form, — 
not more than two teachers out of 120 being dropped from 
the list at the close of the year,—very often none. A 
like condition of things I believe to exist in all the cities and 
large towns of the West. Except in the smaller towns and 
country districts, I know of no employment more permanent 
than that of the teacher in the public schools. But notwith- 
standing all this, I am strongly in favor of making the teach- 
er’s position depend upon success alone for its continuance. 
For whatever may be the custom, teachers cannot but feel some 
apprehension as the close of the year draws nigh, however con- 
scious they may feel of having discharged their duties with 
faithfulness and efficiency. Every causeless feeling of uncer- 
tainty on the part of the teacher as to the permanency of his 
position ought to be removed. Besides, I think permanency of 
employment is an essential toward making teaching a profes- 
sion. One thing must not be forgotten under the proposed 
scheme, and that is the making of some provision by which 
school authorities may readily rid themselves of incompetent 
teachers. This is difficult enough under the present plan of 


annual appointments; under the scheme of permanent ap- 


pointments, unless that point should be carefully guarded, 
this difficulty would become much greater. That such a 
provision is possible I am fully persuaded, although I have no 
definite planin mind. If not, then I should feel compelled to 
withhold my assent to the contemplated change as to the per- 
manency of the appointment of teachers. 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. 


IV.—OUTLINES OF AN ENTERTAINMENT. 


A very pleasant entertainment can be arranged for, by the 
committee of the club taking up some subject for examina- 
tion, and allowing it to be presented in an informal way; for 
instance, propose the comparison of steam-power with horse- 
power, and give the advantage that the one has over the other. 
Do not allow this exercise to take the form of discussion after 
the rules of discussing in lyceums, but select certain members 
of the club who shall be prepared with various papers, some one 
describing the discovery of the use of steam, giving the name 
of the discoverer; mention some incidents in the early use of 
it as a motive-power; anotber one should be prepared to give 
some account of the numerous ways in which steam is applied ; 
showing what improvements have been made in this direction. 
another can give a description ef the steam-engine and loco- 
motive, mentioning the great improvements in these since their 
first use. 

Now a recitation or reading will come in place, — “Song of 
of Steam,’’ by an eminent poet,— 

“ Harness me down with your iron band.” 

After this some one will give an example of the wonder-working 
power of steam as a motive, as applied to different kinds of bus- 
iness mentioned by the poet in the above reading. Another 
paper can show the different methods of using steam in different 
countries as a motive power, the difference being only in the 
way itis applied. Another recitation will be very apt here, — 
that humorous sketch, ‘‘ My First Interview with Artemas 
Ward,”’ by Mark Twain; after which call for for some one to 
present a paper telling when the horse was first used as a beast 
of burden (so far as he knows); what animal was its prede- 
cessor as such; refer to the first mention made of the horse in 
the Bible, and give the sublime description of the horse as 
given in the book of Job; also what mention is made of the 
horse by the old writers of prose and poetry. What king 


“ A horse! horse ! my kingdom for a horse 

Another paper, describing the different kinds of horses, can 
be made very interesting to hearers; tell their peculiarities, 
and mention what distinguishes the various classes of horses, 
one from the other. Make comparisons; viz., the heavy Nor- 
mandy draught horse with the delicately-formed and fleet 
English pony, so common in England as a famiiy pet and chil- 
dren’s horse; or the clumsy, heavy-eyed English cart-horse 
with the bright-eyed, elegant French horse, so much admired 
by all Americans who reside in France. Go to Fayal for the 
shaggy, sullen, obstinate little horse who had so much rather 
stand still than go forward; compare it with the nimble little 
Shetland pony, who will go all day long, cheerfully, if you 
give him occasionally a pleasant word, or a pat; aye, a private 
hug is very highly relished by him with his quart of oats. 

Another paper should tell of our grand American horses, 
both in city and country; showing how indispensable they are 
to us, and also the many ways they are made to be useful; de- 
scribe the distress that was occasioned by the disease that at- 
tacked our horses, thereby disabling so many of them, and de- 
priving us of the use of horses for weeks. 

Another paper can show the wonderful sagacity of the 
horse; mentioning, as examples, feats of noted horses in our 
late rebellion; for instance, ‘‘ Handsome Dan,’’ Gen. McClel- 
lan’s horse, who was with him during the whole campaign, 
and of whom it was said, ‘“‘ He could do any and everything 
but speak.’’ 

Now, a recitation will come in well, — ‘‘ The Story of Old 
Hahns”’ (from the German). After this delightful poem, 
some one should give some account of the high value the 
Arab places upon his horse; next to, and sometimes far exceed- 
ing that of his love for his wife and children. The poem of 
** Abou el Mahr and his Horse,” from “‘ Alger’s Oriental Po- 
etry,’’ will be a fine reading or recitation here. 

After this recitation, the president or some one appointed 
should present a paper in which should be compared the value 
to mankind of the horse, as an assistant, with steam; sum- 
ming up aswell as possible, all the various reasons given in 
the descriptions, for the superiority of one over the other. 

Perhaps some who have not been called upon for papers 
may wish to make some remarks upon the subject, or add some 
pleasant anecdote. This subject is a very fruitful one, and 
the exercise can be expanded, and a good deal of time can very - 
pleasantly and profitably be spent upon it, with a little pains 
taken in preparing it. : 


I have given this exercise in answer to a request for some- 
thing of the kind, and I hope it may be eatlatuctory I shall 
t is 


endeavor to answer requests for a variety, as fast as in my 
power. Mas. H. B. B. Lorp. 
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Dec. 41, 1879. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


BOBBY AND L 


Last Saturday morning I went down to the school-house, to 
nail some loose seats and fix an obstinate lock. ‘AsI was 
locking the door Bobby came along. He is an odd little chick, 
small for his age, with a queer, puckered, little face, and not 
at all bright at his books. But he is not a troublesome boy in 
school, and out-doors ig one of my favorite companions. He 
said he was going to look at his traps; so we started down 
across the snowy field to the swamp. It was a sunny, thawing 
day, and everything that can live through our bleak win- 
ter was on the hop and twitter. A song-sparrow, in a 
thick rose-bush at the edge of the swamp, saluted us with 
a rich liquid trill ; and we saw peculiar marks in the snow. 
“That’s a rabbit’s track,” said Bobby; ’“‘I hope he has ‘got 
into my box-trap ;’’ and he pushed energetically forward 
through the alders to a little knoll covered with young maple- 
shoots. In the midst of them stood an old, wild-apple tree, 
and at the foot of it was Bobby’s box-trap. It was sprung but 
empty. A bushy twig was under the cover. ‘I guess he 
pulled that branch in with him,” said Bobby, ‘so as to keep 
the top from shutting down tight. Here’s some of his hair on 
the edge, where he crawled out. He must’ have been an old 
one, that had seen traps before.” 

While he was re-setting his trap, some blue-jays came flitting 
among the birches,—at first silently, then finding they were 
seen, one gave a warning screech, and by short flights from 
tree to tree all gained a safe distance. Its curious how a blue- 
jay will disappear in a small bare tree. They have a peculiar 
aptitude for lighting plump behind the only branch that can 
possibly shield them from view. Only one other bird, — the 
Chewink,—can hide so completely in an apparently open space. 


Deeper in the swamp we came upon a regular rabbit-path. 
For about a dozen yards there was a thoroughly-beaten path 
in the snow. Then it resolved itself into a number of single 
tracks, diverging in different directions. As we gained the 
depths of the swamp other signs of life grew abundant. Par- 
tridge-tracks criss-crossed each other in every direction; squir- 
rel-tracks from one big tree to another. Away in the top of a 
big maple were two old grays sunning themselves. Mice had 
also been foraging about among the grasses; and a cat, stray- 
ing from some distant farmhouse no doubt, had left the prints 
of her dainty round toes in the same tell-tale snow. Bobby 
said he saw a ’coon-track among the big pines on the squire’s 
side of the swamp, last winter. Two sleek-looking old crows 
were walking about in the meadow, as we came out on the 
other side, and after one or two deprecatory remarks they 
flapped away over toward Laurel Hill. Bobby ventured too 
near a spring-hole to see if a mink had been at his frogs. 
Though he sank into mire and water above his knees, he only 
remarked that he’d got both feet wet; and as if to prove it he 
stood on one leg and held the other foot in his hand for about 
a minute, while about a pint of coffee-colored compound 
drained down on the snow from his knee. 

We had to cross some ticklish ‘‘ benders ’’ to get to the wil- 
lows in the middle of the meadow, where he had some traps in 
the muskrat-nests. The two first had each caught one. The 
third had been sprung with a mouthful of grass, and then 
buried up. Though the nests look so rough outside, the inte- 
rior is neatly fitted up. On one side the water comes up; on the 
other is a soft, raised bed, moist of course, but warm, and the 
roof is hung with icicles. The little pool of water, the green 
and brown couch, and the hanging stalactites make quite a 
fairy-like little grotto. We wandered off toward the mill- 
dam for another hour, got some “‘ frozen thaws” on the way 
home, and as we parted, Bobby remarked, with a sigh, ‘‘ What 
a thundering good time we have had! I wish I could do long- 
division as easy as I can catch muskrats.” But J don’t, 
Bobby, my boy. We might not have such good times if your 
mind was of the severe mathematical stamp. 

Hoxie. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 
DECEMBER 15. 

Napoleon divorced from Josephine, 1809. 

Meeting of the Hartford Convention, at the instance of 
Massachusetts, 1814. All the New-England States were rep- 
resented either in whole or in part. The object of the conven- 
tion was to devise means of redress and consider grievances, 
but it was accused of more serious intention. Nothing, how- 
ever, resulted from the meeting, but an address, moderate in 
tone, stating some grievance, and recommending an alteration 
in the Constitution. 

DECEMBER 16. 

Destruction of tea in Boston harbor by fifty men disguised 
as Indians, 1773. The port of Boston is closed, and other se- 
vere measures exercises toward Massachusetts. (Let the pupils 
relate the effects of these measures on the other colonies. ) 


Birth of George Whitefield, celebrated preacher and founder, 
of the Orphan House in Georgia, 1714. Whitefield’s character 
is well delineated by Cowper. 


DECEMBER 17. 
Napoleon issues the famous ** Milan”’ decree forbidding all 
trade with England and her colonies, 1807. 
Birth of Sir Humphrey Davy, the most eminent of chemists, 


1778. The discovery of the metallic bases, the creation of the 
science of electro-chemistry, and the invention of the safety- 
lamp, form a part of his labors. 

Oczakow stormed by Potemkin, 1788, 


DECEMBER 18. 

On this day 1865, the Secretary of State, W. H. Seward, an- 
nounced that the 13th amendment to the Constitution abol- 
ishing slavery had been duly ratified by twenty-seven States. 

Birth of Prince Rupert, 1619. Rupert commanded the cav- 
alry of Charles. the First. He was the inventor of princess 
metal and mezzotinto engraving. 


DECEMBER 19. 

Captured of Fort Niagara, New York, by the British, 1813. 

Death of Benjamin 8. Barton, American naturalist, 1815. 
His chief publication is Elements of Zoology and Botany. 

DECEMBER 20, 

Suppression of stage plays in England, 1649. 

Death of Louis the Dauphin, father of Louis XVI., 1765. 

Secession of South Carolina, 1860, 

DECEMBER 21. 

Birth of Thomas & Becket, 1119. After being raised to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, Becket, formerly a courtier, as- 
sumed a rigid austerity and became a stubborn champion of 
the exorbitant privileges of the clergy. He was murdered in 
Canterbury Cathedral, in 1170, by three knights, who, not un- 
naturally, construed a desire of the king’s into a command to 
rid him of the pertinacious bishop. 


JORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


CONCERNING THE “QUINCY METHOD.” 


I believe the present attention to Quincy, Mass., will be pro- 
ductive of excellent results. It is good for us to know that 
the public are ready, and even anxious to express hearty ap- 
probation of good schools; and, too, it is good for us to learn 
to what measures we may resort, in order to make the 
people understand what is doing in the public schools of the 
country. 

It matters not whether other men are doing as well as Mr. 
Parker ; it concerns not the present purpose to speak] of 
the merits of his schools. The fact remains, that by judicious 
advertising by Mr. C. F. Adams, thereby adding the force of 
his eminent name, and by the issues of the great metropolitan 
papers, Quincy and Mr. Parker have suddenly meteorized in 
the school firmament. The excellent methods there used, and 
the reforms there instituted, deserve the commendation re- 
ceived. Schoolmasters must ask, ‘‘ Why has this effort not 
before been produced ? Why have the public not before been 
aroused to an appreciation of excellent methods and excellent 
schools ?”’ I notice by the published proceedings of the meet- 
ing of New-England Superintendents, by the utterances of 
Mr. Parker, by the printed papers of Miss Brackett, and by 
the editorials of the educational press, that neither novelty, 
newness, nor originality is presented as a part of methods in 
Quincy; but a sensible adaptation, by a sensible man of the 
methods of others, amended by himself. 

Of the towns in Illinois and Wisconsin that are well along 
toward the front in the line of good schools, I can count many. 
Would that they too had an Adams to publish their merits 
through widely-circulated | pamphlets. It would be to the ad- 
vantage of all if more Adamses were on the school boards, or 
** committees,’’ as you have it in New England. The mod- 
esty of schoolmasters, their notions of decency, properly 
prevents them publishing their own successes: it should be so. 


It is useless to complain of the public in matters relative to 
their schools. They are ignorant. Thousands of American 
fathers daily, for fifteen years, pass the doors of school-houses 
wherein are their children, and never know, die without know- 
ing aught of what is going on inside. Editors of the secular 
press feel in duty bound occasionally to issue an editorial with 
regard to the conduct of schools, but scarcely one in a hundred 
ofjthem has been inside of a school-house since he was a child, 
and not one in ten thousand knows anything of the true com- 
mon school of to-day. 

These things being so, Quincy has done well. Heretofore 
we have heard of it as being the home of the Adamses and as 
a resort for quarrymen ; now the little town has done the coun- 
try good. Let dozens of other villages that are striving after 
the same sort of instruction, — that were doing so long before 
Mr. Adams became inoculated with the good sense of a school- 
committeeman, —induce their committees to make announce- 
ments of progress. We are on the road to a better, or even a 
more intelligent place in the hearts of the people. 

Denver, Col., Nov. 30, 1879. AARON GOVE. 


DO(UGH)TY ON THE BRAIN. 


It is much to be feared that the junior editor of the Hduca- 
tional Weekly is suffering from an incurable disease, which 
might be denominated Do(ugh)ty on the brain. The editoria} 
page bristles with “‘ Doughty.” The point of every paragraph 
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propelled by rather a doughty hand. But stil] the efficient su- 
perintendent of the Chicago schools survives the same, and we 
are inclined to think is in no danger of being written to death. 
The first-class notices he is now receiving from his late subor- 
dinate is pretty good evidence that, like Phil. Sheridan in New 
Orleans, “ he isn’t afraid’?! He is undoubtedly proof against 
the editorial bomb-shells so freely hurled at his head, and can 
well afford to furnish materials for J. M.’s pen-pictures with- 
out extra charge. In the meantime, let us have peace, with 
something fresh and original added. CHIcaGao, 


Height, 32 inches; Length of Base, 15 inches. 
when packed, 154 Price, $25. 


THE BALOoNY.—The lady in the balcony is supporting her little boy 
who is dropping over the railing a piece of money into the hat of one of 
the street-musicians below, while the girl, with a tambourine, is making 
a dog sit up and balance something on his nose. The group is of a suitable 
shape to be placed in a niche if desired, 

The above cut represents the most recently executed of the 
famous groups of statuary made by the celebrated artist, John 
Rogers, whose studio and general salesroom is located at 23 
Union Square, New York city. Every lover of art in America 
has come to expect something new each holiday season from 
this gifted moulder of the clay, and the group of the present 
year is strikingly artistic and beautiful in all its details, both 
in conception and execution. All of the nearly fifty groups 
now offered to the public are eminently characteristic, and 
among the most tasteful ornaments for the home of culture 
and refinement that can be obtained for anything like the small 
cost at which these groups are sold. They represent a won- 
derful variety of subjects, historical, literary, and many of the 
designs belong to the realm of idealistic art. 

Mr. Rogers has the happy faculty to combine, in his groups, 
naturalness in his figures, appropriateness of dress, and an 
earnestness of expression that make them admirable and pleas- 
ing studies for the art student. He has been especially suc- 
cessful in his representations of national events and American 
peculiarities. ‘‘The Council of War,” representing Lincoln, 
Grant, and Stanton considering a map of the campaign; ‘‘ The 
Picket Guard,’’ ‘‘ Union Refugees,’”’ Returned Volunteer,”’ 
Mail Day,” “‘ The Fugitive Story,’’ Wounded Scout,” 
and ‘The Home Guard,” will perpetuate the heroism and de- 
votion of men and women in that grand struggle for freedom 
in a most enduring form. In fact, there is not one of all his 
works devoid of interest, while, doubtless, some of them would 
hardly stand the test of the best critics of modern art. Among 
them are many appropriate to adorn, not only the library of the 
home, but the halls of learning. They are designed to occupy 
positions upon the pedestal, or in niches, as may be desired. 

Particular attention is paid to strength in the manufacture 
of the groups. In some, the more exposed parts are cast en- 
tirely in metal, which is colored uniformly with the rest, while 
an iron frame-work gives strength to all parts internally of all 
the groups, so that they are sent with safety to all parts of the 
world. 

For Christmas and New Year’s presents nothing could be 
more desirable, and we advise the reader to send to John 
Rogers, 23 Union Square, New York city, or to Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Everett, New-England agents at Boston, for illustrated 
descriptive catalogue of these celebrated groups, with prices. 


Teachers should send for Toe JouRNAL’s New Pre 


in the “Chicago Notes’”’ is ‘‘Doughty.” In fact, the pen of 
the ex-school principal seems to be dipped in doughty ink, and 
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THE WEEK. 


— A bill has been introduced into the Senate to encourage 
and aid the education of the colored race in States and terri- 
tories, and one into Congress providing that after January 1, 
1881, nothing but gold and silver coin of the United States 
shall be legal tender. 

— The 70th birthday of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
celebrated the 3d inst., by a breakfast in his honor, at Boston. 

— Navigation on the Erie Canal was closed on the 6th inst. 

— Commissioner Hatch has demanded the surrender of the 
guilty Utes. 

— Africa.—The Egyptian Government is actively complet- 
ing preparations for war with Abyssinia. The king of Abys- 
sinia has assumed the offensive, and is moving forward with 
the main body of his army and forty guns, determined to oc- 
cupy Senaar and Galabat, in the Blue Nile territory. 

— Belgium. — A dispatch says that the Archbishop of Ma- 
lines will publish a declaration, stating that no differences ex- 
ist between the Holy See and the Belgian Episcopacy relative 
to the education law. 

— France.—The French ministry has been upheld by a vote 
of 243 to 107 in the Chamber of Deputies. 

— Italy.—Italy has recognized Roumania’s independence. 

— Ireland.—Thomas Brennan, the secretary of the Irish Na- 
tional Land League, has been arrested for sedition. The 
Sligo prisoners are to be tried at Carrick-on-Shannon, to-day, 
December 11. 

— Russia — A desperate attempt has been made to kill the 
Czar, on his way to Moscow, by blowing up the train in which 
he was supposed to be; he had passed on in advance. Gen- 
‘eral Ignatieff has been appointed ambassador to Rome. A des- 
patch says there are 150,000 persons suffering from famine 
in Upper Silesia, mostly Poles. 

— South America. — Still another defeat has overtaken the 
Peruvian and Bolivian armies, the Chilians having captured 
Tarapaca. The losses are reported heavy on both sides. 

— San Domingo. — The revolutionists appear to be having 
things their own way. The siege of the city of San Domingo 
is now effective. The entire republic is now identified with 
the revolutionists. 

— Spain.—The ministry have resigned; no new cabinet has 
yet been formed. The ex-Empress Eugenie will proceed from 
Spain to Zululand. Several war vessels are about to be sent 
to Cuba. 

— Turkey—The Montenegrins have repulsed an Albanian 
attack at Velika. Affairs have considerably improved in Asia 
Minor. 


Dr. Tovursexz, whose two summer excursions 
to Europe have been carried out so successfully, is per- 


Ba) | added name of some friend to whom THE JOURNAL may 
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fecting still grander plans for excursions to foreign 
lands next year. 


Preserve Your Journats. The full annual files 
are worth a premium on the subscription-price. Every 
subscriber who preserves his papers in good order is 
making a safe investment of his money;in addition to 
the present value of the papers. 


Our readers are our best agents in extending the 
circulation of Tae Journau. With your own annual 
renewals, the best New Year’s gift to us will be an 


be sent for 1880. Three parties will thus be blessed,— 
yourselves, your associates, and the publisher. 


TECHNICAL education has no more earnest advocate 
in this country than President E. E. White, of Purdue 
University, Indiana, and his utterances on this sub- 
ject will find a ready hearing among American educa- 
tors. The relation of manual education to our common 
schools is very ably discussed in another column. 


Tue many friends of Mrs. Joshua Kendall, of Cam- 
bridge, will rejoice at her election to the school board of 
that city, last week. Mr. Kendall is one of the best 
educators of the country, and was prominently known as 
the principal of the State Normal School of Rhode 
Island. Mrs. K. has always been regarded as an excel- 
lent assistant to her husband, but the people of Cam- 
bridge have endorsed her as the better man for a school 
committee. 


THE organization of the International Society for In- 
vestigating and Promoting the Science of Teaching is 
now fully complete. The executive committee are now 
busily engaged in arranging the programme for the 
meeting to be held next August. Some of the leading 
educators of Canada and the United States are num- 
bered in the list of charter membership. The purposes 
of the society are approved in all quarters. The organ- 
ization supplies the long-felt want of school-men, that 
they need a meeting devoted to profound study of the 
great problems of teaching and of education. The suc- 
cess of this society is now thoroughly assured, from the 
names enlisted in it as charter members. 


A CatirorniA exchange states that “F. M. Camp- 
bell, the newly-elected State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, is a practical teacher, a man of large experience, 
and generally respected by the educators of the State. 
The new constitution was warmly opposed by some of 
the prominent school-men, and it will require great tact 
and executive ability to adjust the provisions of the law 
to the present condition and future growth of the schools.” 
California has hitherto shown a progressive spirit in 
the management of her schools, and has attracted to the 
State many of our best Eastern men and women. We 
trust all will see to it that the schools suffer no detri- 
ment even under the administration of poorer laws, 
for the teacher and the school-officer may be superior to 
all laws, and may make good schools under what may 
be styled a poor system, or no system at all- 

Iw reply to inquiries as to the health and prosperity 
of Tue JouRNAL, we can well say that both were never 
better. Our advertising columns attest the confidence 
and patronage of the great publishing-houses which 
have shown us a growing confidence, and at the close of 
our five years’ history, they do not need the solicitation 
of a special edition, or reduced rates, to fill our pages to 
overflowing. It is well worth the experiment to prove 
the fast friendships in business, as well as other bonds 
which hold us to our patrons in such kindly relations. 
As to our reading-patronage, we have never had a larger 
or a more appreciative circle of readers. Notwithstand- 
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nals in various parts of the country, our editions are 
sought as the essentials of a teachers’ library and reading. 


TxE,women of Boston, on their trial attempt at suf- 
frage for school committee, have been signally defeated, 
no one of the three persons securing an election. The 
candidates,—Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs. Sarah D. 
Lane, and Mrs. Emily Talbot,—are well qualified for 
the position, and the strongest names in the city for the 
office; but for want of good management, and most 
unluckily for want of a thousand or more votes, they 
failed of an election. For the first time in four years 
the Boston School Board will have no women in its 
councils; and that, too, as the result of an election 
which inaugurated woman suffrage in Massachusetts. 
Nine hundred and eighty-nine women were registered, 
but the attempts of the managers to execute a political 
manceuver cost the ticket more votes than the whole 
polling strength of the new force. We trust a better 
fate awaits the women of Boston in the future. 

The successful candidates are,— 


F. Lyman ene (r). William H. Phinney (r). 
Henry P. Bowditch (r). George A. Thayer (r). 
George M. Hobbs (d). James A. Fleming. 
Henry W. Haynes (d). George B. Hyde (r). 

Mr. Fleming is the only new member. 


Competitors for the prize essay will bear in mind 
that the essays are due at this office on or before Mon- 
day, Dec. 15. Each writer will place at the end of the 
essay some mark, sign, or assumed name by which it 
may be known by the judges, and will also write on a 
card or letter-sheet the same mark, sign, or assumed 
name, with the true name and postoffice address, and 
place the same in an envelope, with stamps for the re- 
turn of the essay if rejected. This letter, with the 
essay, may be addressed 

PuBLISHER JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawtry Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
The essays will be delivered to the judges Dec. 20, and 
as soon as their decision is reached it will be announced 
through the columns of THe Journat. Rejected 
essays will be returned to the writers if requested, and 
stamps are sent for such return. 


THE college outbreaks that have been so frequent 
within a few years past are well calculated to direct at- 
tention to the important subject of school discipline. 
Careful observation will, we believe, bear out the declar- 
ation that boys taught to obey in the lower schools will 
not usually forget the lesson when they reach the col- 
lege. The child is not only father of the man, but of 
the young man as well; and when the young man be- 
comes too old to obey, he is too old to be in college or 
any other place where subordination and respect for au- 
thority are indispensable. It is becoming altogether 
too fashionable in these latter days for children to rule 
their parents; and it is too common for teachers to court 
the favor of their pupils rather than to exact from them 
prompt and unquestioned obedience. The result must 
be juvenile disobedience, impudence, and contempt of 
rightful authority. College revolts are thus the logical 
consequents of home indulgence, and pedagogical truck- 
ling and toadyism. If it be in this way that our schools 
are to prepare our children and youth for citizenship, 
how deplorably deficient must be that citizenship! A 
citizen without any respect for law is a curse rather 
than a blessing to the republic. We need a little more 
iron in our school government. Let there be no com- 
promise between lawful authority righteously exercised, 
and rank rebellion. If a college or a school of any grade 


must surrender either its authority or its students, by 
all means let the students go. It will not have long te 
wait for its ranks to be filled with self-respecting young 
men who will have learned that, in the absence of an 
obedient and loyal spirit, there is nothing else worth 
learning except the dear-boaght experiences of the 
felon’s cell, or the final dance upon nothing from the 
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THE PRESENT TENDENCY OF CLASSICAL 
TEACHING. 


A few years since the complaint was made by the ad- 
vocates of sound classical and other linguistic scholar- 
ship, that an undue amount of time and care was given 
in the higher schools and colleges of the country to the 
translation into English of certain standard Greek and 
Latin authors, or rather, of certain selected portions of 
them ; and it was indeed notorious that many,—shall we 
not say, a majority.?—of candidates admitted into even 
the leading university of America, while able thus to 
translate satisfactorily these specified books, were yet 
by no means able to translate even short Greek and 
Latin quotations from other authors at sight, and still 
less qualified to turn short sentences of English into 
Latin and Greek without the aid of a lexicon. Harvard 
University has been, and is, directing its efforts to the 
remedying of this serious defect, and we hope the time 
is not far distant when the members of its freshman 
class will feel (or be made to feel) it to be at least 
equally due even to their own self-respect, if not to the 
reputation of their Alma Mater, that they should each 
and all be able to prove in this way their practical 
knowledge of the ancient, no less than of the modern 
tongues. 

What would be thought of one claiming to have stud- 
ied French, if he could not turn three or four lines of 
simple English into that language correctly? Yet we 
would appeal to a large body of graduates and under- 
graduates, for an acknowledgment of their inability to 
do this in Latin or Greek. We are not maintaining that 
it is necessary to cultivate these ancient languages to 
such an extent as to be able to write and speak either 
with the fluency of French and German, which, next to 
our own tongue, are so useful in society, literature, and 
business; but we do emphatically maintain that all 

teaching of those languages which does not enable a 
young student; a good while before entering college, to 
turn simple sentences of English into Greek and Latin 
at sight, is unsound, empirical, and unworthy of the 
name of classical training. Further, we do not hesitate 
to maintain that in this way only can students acquire 
in a moderate time and satisfactory way the power of 
reading authors at sight. Much of the new system at 
Harvard (and probably at some other colleges less known 
to us) has been very judiciously directed to this desir- 
able end, which certainly can be attained even in less 
time than by the “classical preparation for college” un- 
der the old system, provided the teachers are sound 
Greek and Latin scholars themselves, and so able to 
give life and interest to their lessons in the language 
and literature of the miscalled “dead” Greeks and Ro- 
mans. These languages live, and will forever live, as 
long as our own noble mother-tongue, so largely formed 
and fostered by them, shall survive,—if no longer as 
languages of the outer daily life, yet as essential and 
vital elements of that inner and truer life which in- 
spires and enlightens all American-English Christian 
literature ! “ 

There are not wanting in this and other communities 
many such sound teachers of the ancient classics as we 
have indicated; but we only give expression to a com- 
plaint of theirs, whose justice and reality we can fully 
attest from personal experience in teaching, when we 
state that, — strangely enough, — one of the most for- 
midable obstacles thrown in their way is the result of the 
works of scholars, — especially authors of grammars,— 
whose desire and object, of course, is to assist, not 
hinder, sound teachers. Such, nevertheless, is undoubt- 
edly the effect of the prominent, and, we must add, 
rather pretentious place given in some Latin and Greek 
grammars to principles and theories of philology, and 
word-formation from Sanscrit and other roots, which 
advanced scholars cannot master without consider- 
able doubt and difficulty, and from which school boys 
and girls can, of course, much less derive any benefit, 
if they do not rather suffer a serious moral injury 
by being led to believe that they know something of 


Sanscrit and Syrian and Phoenician, before they really 
know much of their own English tongue, or anything 
at all of the Latin and Greek languages, in whose gram- 
mars they find these philological rules and remarks. 
For sound philology in due course no man living has a 
deeper and stronger reverence than ourselves; but, in 
common with a majority of the greatest scholars living 
and dead, we hold it to be one of the most abstruse and 
difficult of all studies, and one for which a long and 


careful preparatory training is necessary. 


DRIFT. 


— We are glad to see that the Boston Pilot does not commit 
itself to the defense of Father Scully in his intemperate action 
in the matter of the Cambridge parochial school. It would be 
more re-assuring if we could have the word of Archbishop 
Williams in the same direction. Scully evidently, just now, 
thinks himself a “* bigger man than old Grant,’’ passes himself 
as the champion defender of the faith, and dares archbishop 
and pope to flinch in their support of his arbitrary perform- 
ances. It may be as well, however, for all priests and parsons, 
great and little, to understand that there is a power in Massa- 
chusetts which in civil affairs takes off its hat to nobody this 
side of Almighty God. That power is the sovereign people; 
even in the land of the Pilgrims a very broad-minded, truly 
Catholic and long-suffering sovereign. But let it be fully under- 
stood that a free citizen of Massachusetts cannot send his chil- 
dren to a public school without danger of being ‘‘damned up 


hill and down’”’ and sent off into everlasting perdition by his 
clergyman, and there will be a sudden “ materialization”’ of 
public opinion that will place Scully & Co., in the attitude 
of old King Saul before the awful presence of Samuel, the 
risen prophet of the Lord. 


— Arecent visit to one of the great teachers’ institutes of Lan- 
caster County, Penn., has given us a new respect for the school 
work of the Key-stone State. For a week the great court- 
house of Lancaster city was thronged by nearly a thousand 
teachers and friends of education; at times the aisles and cor- 
ners of the room being filled with standing people. The vigor- 
ous county superintendent, Mr, Shaub, presided with a re- 
freshing mixture of pluck and tact, abbreviating a long-minded 


talker on the platform, or “‘ shutting up’’ a knot of whispering 


schoolma’am’s, and with good-natured decision. Of course, 
with such a crowd, the fine manipulation of instruction, ac- 
cording to the method of Secretary Dickinson in the institutes 
of Massachusetts, was impossible. But all the instruction and 


lecturing was in the right line, and much of it admirable. 
Under the statesmanlike handling of Superintendent Wicker- 
sham, the school system of Pennsylvania is rapidly coming to 
the front. One gratifying feature is the large number of intel- 
ligent men engaged in teaching, at least one-half the throng in 
Lancaster courthouse being composed of men. 


— The Episcopal Church Congress at Albany, N. Y., lately 
discussed the subject of religion and morality in schools in a 
vigorous and hopeful way. While Bishop Huntington, and a 
few others, betrayed a cautious inclination to the method of par- 
ochial schools in favor with the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, one of the broadest-minded 
public men of the country, boldly declared the common schools 
the hope of the Republic, and looked largely to the home and 
the church to generate the moral and religious atmosphere, in 
which alone any public institution can become a great power 
over character. In this he was ably supported by the Revs. 
Tucker and Johnston; and, doubtless, voiced the prevailing 
sentiment of the influential Episcopal Church. It cannot be 
too strongly enforced that public schools must rise or fall, as 
centers of moral instruction, according to the public opinion 
of the community. A public school at Five Points, New York, 
or in a drunken, backwoods township in Pennsylvania, will 


find itself weighted, at every step, by the depravity of its pu- 
pils; and no mere perfunctory instruction will go far to meet 
the case. But in this respect the public school does not differ 
greatly from the American church, which, in its most author- 
itative denomination, cannot long sustain itself greatly in ad- 
vance of the average morality of its disciples. 


MEETING OF STATE. ASSOCIATIONS. 


State. Place. Date. 
Massachusetts, Boston, December. 29, 30, 31. 
Maine, Gardiner, “ 29, 30, 31, 
Michigan, Lansing, “7 29, 30, 31, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, ” 29, 30, 31, 
Wisconsin, Madison, o 29, 30, 31, 
Minnesota, St. Paul, 7 29, 30, 31, 
Iowa, Independence, - 29, 30, 

Kansas State Normal Institute, County Supts. Meeting, and 


State Examination of Teachers, at Topeka, December 28 


to January 3, 1880. 
Ohio Northeastern Association, Cleveland, December 13. 


[All programmes of meetings should be sent to THE JOURNAL early to 


insure publication.] 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PEDAGOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts Pedagogical Association met at Wes- 
leyan Hall, Boston, Saturday, Dec. 6; A. G. Boyden, principal 
of the Bridgewater Normal School, in the chair. The topic 
for discussion was,— 


OBJECTIVE TEACHING, 


the chairman introducing the subject in a very able essay. 

The ultimate object of the school is the formation of charac- 
ter. Knowledge and mental growth are acquired through the 
physical organs; hence these organs should be trained so that 
the pupil shall have a facility in the right use of them, and he 
should be brought into that state in which he has the ability 
and the inclination for the right use of all his faculties. The 
teacher should aim to secure for his pupil three things; (1), 
Knowledge; (2), A true method of study; (3), Right mental 
training. Howshall these be secured in school ? The mind is 
developed by the right exertion of its powers. The class of 
objects presented, and the order and manner of presenting 
them, will determine the kind of activity excited, of knowledge 
acquired, and of emotions produced. An object of thought is 
anything of which the mind may think, The mind gains all 
its ideas from objects of thought, and expresses them by words 
spoken or written. Teaching is presenting an object of 
thought to the mind of the pupil so as to lead the pupil to ac- 
quire knowledge by the right mental exercise. There are two 
ways of attempting to teach ; first, by presenting the verbal de- 
scription of the object, the pupil thus receiving the ideas of 
another through writing; this is called the written method. The 
second is by presenting the real objects of thought to the mind, 
thus enabling the pupil to get his own ideas from the object; 
this is the objective method. The correct use of the latter 
method secures right mental training, and inculcates a true 
method of study. The teacher presents the truth, excites a 
love for it, and the pupil is no longer satisfied with anything 
but the truth. Such results cannot follow from the written 
method. 

The objective method of teaching is the product of knowl- 
edge, skill, and experience, as it requires of the teacher a 
knowledge of the mind of each pupil, and of the facts to be 
taught, and a knowledge of the end and aim of all school 
work,—skill in applying the methods, or he will not awaken 
right ideas, or will do for the pupil what the pupil should do 
for himself; and experience, or he will violate principles of 
good teaching in attempting to use them. 

The teacher’s work is to present occasions for ideas and 
thoughts, and to teach language for the expression of those 
ideas. This must be followed by a study of the subject by the 
the pupil himself, and a thorough examination of the class by 
the teacher. The objective method does not relieve pupils from 
hard work, nor does it preclude the use of books, but on the 
contrary trains the pupil to the intelligent use of them, 

Supervisor Tweed did not think the distinction made be- 
tween written and object-teaching was a distinction with a 
difference. 

Mr. Elbridge Smith, Dorchester, questioned the feasibility of 
teaching abstract ideas by the objective method. 

Mr. Martin, Bridgewater, considered it practicable, arguing 
that abstract ideas must be received from some conception or 
sensation that has been experienced. 


Mr. Blackinton, of the Prescott School, East Boston, sug- 
gested that a great deal of failure resulting from objective 
teaching was owing to the superficial way in which the object 
was brought to the attention of the children, without endeay- 
oring to find out if the child had amy ideas on the subject. 
He thought that object-teaching was sometimes carried too 
far, and was in favor of trusting something to the imagination 
of the child. 

Mr. Page, of the Dwight School, Boston, referred to the 
good results that were accomplished before object-teaching 
took so prominent a place, instancing Dr. Arnold’s work. He 
was in favor of the teacher’s possessing the best tools possible 
to work with, but thought if a good tcacher was back of the 
system, good results would be sure to follow. 


Mr. Sargent, of Lynn, favored the object-teaching, consid- 
ering language a secondary matter. 

Mr. Brown, of the Bowdoin School, was of the opinion that 
a great portion of the work in a primary and grammar school 
is to learn our language. Many theorists talk upon the sup- 
position that children can do a great deal more than they are 
able. The theories are very fine for mature minds. He ar- 
gued that a child cannot express his ideas satisfactorily, and 
that the facility of language to enable him to do so cannot well 
be taught by objective teaching. 

Mr. Holt, teacher of music in Boston, explained how the ob- 
jective method was applicable to the teaching of music, making 
the music the object to the ear instead of the eye. 

The meeting then adjourned to January, 1880, when the 
further discussion of the topic, ‘‘ Teaching the First Steps 
in Reading,’ will be resumed. D. B. Hagar, of Salem Normal 


School, will preside. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


HoLipAy PUBLICATIONS OF D. & Co., Boston. 
—No more attractive and beautiful list of illustrated holiday 
books have ever been offered to the public. Among the most 
striking of these are Christmas Snowflakes, a volume of charm- 
ingly illustrated poems by favorite American authors; Amer- 
ica, the National poem, “‘ My Country ’Tis of Thee,”’ etc., 
with appropriate and wonderfully elegant full-page, quarto 
illustrations; Our American Artisis, by S. G. W. Benjamin, 
with portraits, studios, and engravings of paintings of the 
highest order of artistic excellence; Poet’s Homes,—pen and 
pencil sketches of American poets and their homes, by Arthur 
Gilman and others, including William Cullen Bryant, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Walt Whitman, Joaquin Miller, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Nora Perry, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Paul H. 
Hayne, J. Boyle O'Reilly, and Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith; Bound 
volumes of selections and illustrations from Wide Awake and 
Babyland of the most interesting and delightful character; 
Once Upon a Time, play-stories for children, by Emma E. 
Brown; Baby’s Object-Lesson Book, by Ella Farman, editor of 
Wide Awake ; Christmas Pie, by Ella M. Baker; One-Syllable 
Book, by Reus E. Brown, and many others, varying in price 
from twenty-five cents to three dollars. 

We also desire to call special attention to the new publication, 

-entitled Little Folks’ Reader, edited by the editors of Wide 
Awake and Babyland, to be issued monthly, designed to meet 
the rapidly-growing demand from the public schools for fresh 
reading every month. It is made up of charming, simple 
stories, poems, and object-lessons, printed in large, clear type, 
with beautiful pictures of high artistic merit. If anything in 
this world will stimulate boys and girls to learn to read and at 
the same time teach them to use their eyes, and think of what 
they behold around them, this charming Little Folks’ Reader 
will do it. Every superintendent, school committee-man, 
and primary teacher should at once send for a sample copy for 
examination. For prices of these attractive holiday books, 
see THE JOURNAL of this week, under heading of ‘‘ Holiday 
Books for Christmas and New Years.” 


Tue NortH AMERICANS or Antiquity. Their Origin, Mi- 
grations, and Type of Civilization considered. By John T. 
Short. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The important recent discoveries by Smith, Cesnola, Schlie- 
mann, and others, has awakened a fresh interest in antiqua- 
rian researches, and especially in the rich fields of our own 
continent. This scholarly and instructive volume is the fruit 
of a patient and careful study of the origin, migrations, and 
life of races of American antiquity: In it will be found a 
comprehensive view of all that is known of the civilization of 
the Mound-builders, Cliff-dwellers, and Pueblos, their tradi- 
tional history, and the relics and remains of their skill in ar- 
chitecture and the arts. We regret that our limited space 
prevents our giving in detail the results of recent explorations 
of ancient mounds in several localities in the United States. 
Those made in Ohio and in the valley of- the Mississippi have 
been fruitful in return, both in implements of pottery and in 
human remains, that will aid in solving the problem of the 
early settlers of that fertile section.. The cuts and illustrations 
of vessels, vases, and ornaments found in the mounds are con- 
vincing proofs of the type of civilization lost to the world from 
some, as yet, unsolved cause. The author concludes his able 
and exhaustive treatment of this subject with the opinion 
“that at a remote period, before racial and national charac- 
teristics had been well defined this continent received its pop- 
ulation from the old world, at different times and from differ- 
ent quarters.”’ All persons interested in eatigotiion studies 
will procure this work. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 
cen 

This series of pictures for baby to draw and for baby to 
laugh at, are a most desirable addition to the literature of the 
nursery. The twelve pictures intended for slate-drawing are 
as true to anatomy and perspective as they are irresistibly 
comical; and from ‘‘ Pussy’s Dancing Lesson,” to the hédge- 
hog’s novel device of carring home his apple, the book is re- 
plete with fun and frolic, — not only for the children, but for 
the whole family circle. Buy it for the little folks for 
Christmas. 
A Memor: or Bensamin Roppins Curtis, LL.D. With 

some of his Professional and Miscellaneous Writings. Ed- 


ited by his son, Benjamin R. Curtis. In two octavo vol- 
— with portrait. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, 


This work will take rank among the foremost biographies of 
eminent Americans, and will be welcomed by the wide circle 
of friends and acquaintances of Judge Curtis. The strictly 
biographical portions of the work were prepared by Mr. George 
Ticknor Curtis, the only brother of the jurist, who has given 
an authentic and interesting sketch of his career in boyhood, 
as a youth in college, and in the law school, which he left in 
the early part of 1831 to enter upon the practice of his profes- 


sion in Northfield, Mass., where he remained, — with brief in- 
tervals of absence at the law school,—for three years. In the 
autumn of 1834 he removed to Boston, where he continued his 
law practice for many years, until he became the acknowledged 
leader of the Massachusetts bar. In September, 1845, on the 
death of Judge Story, Mr. Curtis was appointed to succeed him 
in the corporation of Harvard College. In January, 1851, Mr. 
Curtis became a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
in October of the same year was commissioned by President 
Fillmore as an associate-justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In 1857, Judge Curtis tendered his resignation 
of his position on the Supreme bench, and returned to the 
practice of his profession, and, during the last years of his life, 
argued some of the most important cases ever presented to the 
Supreme Court. He died at Newport, R. I., on the 15th of 
September, 1874. 

The first volume of this biography contains, in addition to 
the sketch of his life and labors, many of his private letters, 
and extracts from his public addresses, never before published. 

The second volume is made up of his professional and mis- 
cellaneous writings, beginning with a prize dissertation, writ- 
ten at Harvard College in 1828, and closing with his masterly 
argument in the case of the United States versus the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company et al., United States Circuit Court, 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 19, 1873. 

These volumes are presented to the public in the same fault- 
less style of typography and binding that have made the pub- 
lishing house of Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, widely known 
by all lovers of standard publications of the best class. Every 
young man should study such biographical works as the life 
and writings of Judge B. R. Curtis; and to this end we hope 
this work will find its way into all the libraries of the land. 


GERMAN LETTERS ON ENGLISH EpucaATION. Written during 
an Educational Tour in 1876. By Dr. L Wiese, late Privy- 
councilor in the Ministry of Public Instruction in Prussia. 
Translated and edited by Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D., clas- 
sical examiner in the University of London. New York: 
G. P. Putfiam’s Sons. Price $1.75. 

These letters were written by an intelligent German who 
gives his impressions of English schools, and the systems of 
education in all their departments of establishment, superin- 
tendence, and technical administration. In the main, his 
views are favorable to the English schools, and his specific and 
general criticisms seem to us just. He wisely condems a sys- 
tem of examinations that tend to foster ‘“‘cramming”’’ or 
** coaching,’ and the want of special professional training of 
teachers. 

His suggestions in regard to the danger of educational in- 
stitutions becoming unfaithful to their highest mission, and 
confining their function to the communication of knowledge of 
books, and the cultivation of the intellect merely, are quite as 
pertinent to American as to English schools, and we heartily 
commend this work to our educators, who will derive great 
profit from one who has filled the important office of Ministe- 
rial Councillor of Public Instruction in Prussia for more than 
twenty years. Messrs. Putnam’s Sons seem to keep the edu- 
cational interests of America constantly in mind in selecting 
their works for publication. Every educational library should 
possess this valuable book of Dr. Wiese. 


Tue LecruRES READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION at Fabyan’s, White Mountains, July 8-11, 
1879. With Journal of Proceedings. Boston: published by 
the Board of Directors. 

This is the record of the fiftieth annual session of this influ- 
ential Association, which is among the oldest in the country. 
In addition to the full Journal of Proceedings, are the text of 
the able lectures delivered at the meeting, as follows: By Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, on “‘ Oral Teaching;”’ by Dr. Nathan Allen, 
on “The Education of Girls;’ by Hon. Edward Conant, on 
“How Teaching may become a Profession;’’ by Prof. A. C. 
Perkins, on ‘Extremists in Education ;”’ by. Prof. C. C, 
Rounds, on “ Educational Journalism ;’’ by . ‘Prof. C. A. 
Young, on “‘ Eclipses of the Sun;’”’ by Prof. W. T. Harris, on 
“ The Place of the Study of Latin and Greek;’’ by Prof. J. L. 
Lincoln, on ‘* Aspects of Greek and Latin Study and Teach- 
ing?’ by George A. Walton, Agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, on “‘ Teaching Numbers; and by Prof. 
John Hancock, on ‘‘ Piece Work.””’ These volumes are now 
ready for delivery to members on application to the Treasurer, 
George A. Walton, West Newton, Mass., and for sale to others 
at the office of Tue JourRNAL, 16 Hawley street, Boston, 
Mass. Price $1.00. 


A New FOR THE Stupy or ENGLisH LITERATURE. 
By Louise Maertz. Chicago: S.C, Griggs & Co. 12mo.; 
interleaved ; price $1.00. 

This volume contains a series of questions on English and 
Continental Literature, and contemporaneous events from the 
earliest period until 1832. Such an outline of the study of 
the history of our language and its literature must be of great 
value to all teachers and students, enabling them to fasten in 
the mind definitely the main features in the development of 


English literature and trace the influences that have affected 
it. The training of the student to the practical use of refer- 


ence-books, which this plan of review and study of the lan- 
guage would make necessary is to be highly commended. The 
questions under each period seem to be well calculated to 
stimulate investigation on the part of students, which will 
open to them new and inviting fields of private study and read- 
ing. The topics are wisely selected, grouping the literature of 
Europe with that of England. The index of books for refer- 
ence is admirable. We predict for this new method great suc- 
cess, especially in inducing students to look up matters for 
themselves, and fixing them definitely in the mind. 


Insect Lives; or, Born in Prison. By Julia P. Ballard, of 
Easton, Penn. Fifty illustrations. neinnati, O.: Robert 
Clarke & Co. Square 12mo, cloth; price, $1.00. 

We remember very well our enthusiastic delight, amounting 
to a passion, when engaged in the very work which Mrs. Bal- 
lard so well describes. Entomology has such peculiar charms 
for its votaries that we wonder that children, youth, and older 
people are not deeply interested in its pursuit. If it is for 
want of knowledge of the methods of caring for, and produc- 
ing insect-life, this little book will supply the need. The ways 
and means are set forth in an easy, charming style, and so true 
and natural in their illustrations, that a learner would soon 
become a fond disciple of this delightful study. 


THE LeTTEeRs OF CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by his sister- 
in-law and his eldest daughter. In two volumes,—1833 to 
1870. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This collection of letters is intended to be a supplement to 
the admirable Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster. The 
correspondence of this distinguished author will be read with 
intense interest by his admirers in all parts of the world, and 
will supply a want universally felt for a more complete insight 
into his personal characteristics. The letters are arranged in 
chronological order, and only such notes are furnished by the 
editors as seemed to be essential to explain them, and form a 
complete narrative from 1833, the commencement of his literary 
life, up to the day of his death in 1870. Of special interest to 
Americans are the numerous letters written from this country 
during his two visits. No man ever furnished through his 
correspondence a more accurate and complete record of him- 
self in all of his relations in life. Theinterest he took in every 
detail of his home-life, as well as about the more public mat- 
ters with which he was concerned, proves his adherence to the 
principle of his favorite motto of “‘ What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.’’ The enterprising American publishers 
have promptly placed these volumes, in excellent style, before 
their readers. They will be eagerly sought by the host of 
friends of this remarkable delineator of character. The recent 
death of Mrs. Dickens adds to the interest these letters will 


awaken. 


SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEs- 
SONS FOR 1880. By the ‘‘Monday Club.’’ Fifth Series. 
New York: Thome Y. Crowell. Price $1.50. 

All who are interested in the study of the Scriptures will 
welcome this volume of sermons by eminent preachers. It is 
full of fresh thought and apt illustration. ‘To the superin- 
tendent and teacher in the Sabbath-school, and to pastors also, 
it will prove a great help in explaining and enforcing truth 
effectively. The introductory essay on the ‘‘ Interpretation of 
the Scriptures,’’ is a valuable contribution toward a correct ex- 
egesis of the Bible. The present volume will rank among the 
best of this able series. Itis beautifully printed and taste- 
fully bound, reflecting credit upon the enterprising publisher. 


Youne AND OTHER Boys. By J. T. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.25 


The well-known popularity of the author of this entertain- 
ing book for boys, will insure for this volume a wide reading. 
The character of the young hero is drawn with great skill, and 
his experiences are vividly presented. The book will delight 
American boys intensely, and be a welcome gift-book for the 
coming holidays. It is beautifully printed and appropriately 
illustrated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— The edition of the Contemporary Review, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and Fortnightly Review, British republications, by George 
Munro, of New York, are now ready for November. The 
ablest European writers contribute to these monthlies able 
articles,— some of them remarkably able,—upon topics of 
current interest. We find them of very great value in our 
own studies, and would commend them to those of our read- 
ers who wish to have the best results of the best thinking upon 
subjects of paramount concern in almost every department of 
of inquiry. These publications are furnished at twenty cents 
per number, or $2.25 per year. 


— Prof. Mathews’ books, published by C. S. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago, possess rare interest for all classes of readers. Get- 
ting on in the World has passed its forty-fourth thousand. 
Monday Chats has had a remarkable circulation in all parts 
of the country. The newsboys on Western trains told us that 
Mathews’s books were their best —. and sold like “‘hot 


cakes.”’ 
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Dec. 11, 1879. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The constitution of the association provides that, immedi- 
ately upon the election of officers, the president shall appoint 
committees of three on each of the subjects of study pursued 
in the schools, whose duty it shall be to render to the Associa- 
tion, at a subsequent meeting, a written report recommending 
such modification, if any, of the course of study or text-books 
as pertains to the special province of that committee. The 
announcement of the above committees was the first business 
of importance at the present meeting. 

Mr. Akels, principal of the twelfth district school, offered a 
resolution proposing to abolish drawing in the lowest three 
grades of the district schools. This was done not in opposi- 
tion to the system of drawing at present pursued, but simply 
on the ground that the outcome from this study, in these 
grades, did not warrant the time and labor expended upon it, 
Mr. Akel’s motion finally gave place to one made by Mr. 
Raschig, principal of the tenth district, providing for the aboli- 
tion of drawing in the lowest two grades. This prevailed. 
The concurrence of the Board of Education in this action will 
be necessary, however, before it shall become operative. 

Mr. Weed, principal of the sixteenth district, introduced a 
series of amendments to the constitution, looking toward the 
introduction into the Association of essays and discussions on 
topics of general educational interest. The matter was referred 
to a special committee, to report at the next meeting. 


‘ FORBRIGER SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 

The committee of the Board of Education on Drawing, to 
which was referred the matter of selecting a satisfactory text- 
book, has rendered lately a unanimous report in favor of the 
system of drawing-blocks, originated by our former superin- 
tendent of drawing, the late Prof. Arthur Forbriger, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jones Brothers of this city, Under the di- 
rection of our present superintendent, Mr. Henry H. Fick, 
who was for many years intimately associated with Mr. For- 
briger, this subject is making very gratifying progress in our 
schools. Pupils just now are becoming very much interested 
in that portion of geography which pertains to Turkey and 
Greece. A grand object-lesson was given on Nov. 27. 

Cincinnati, O., Nov., 1879. N. K. R. 


KANSAS. 


DEATH OF PROF. B. F. MUDGE, THE GEOLOGIST— THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY — EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


The people of Kansas and the scientific world were shocked, 
on the morning of the 22d inst., by the telegraphic announce- 
ment that Prof. Mudge was dead, having been stricken down 
with apoplexy on the previous evening. He was apparently in 
the very best of health, and maintained his wonderfully cheer- 
ful and child-like disposition to the last, being taken off with- 
out a moment’s morning. 


PROF. BENJAMIN F. MUDGE 

was born in Warrington, Me., and at the time of his death was 
over sixty-two years of age. He learned the trade of shoe- 
maker in early life, and afterwards graduated from Middletown 
(Conn.) University. He practiced law for eighteen years in 
Lynn, Mass., where he was a prominent citizen, being elected 
mayor in 1852, and serving for several years as president of the 
school board. During this time he devoted his leisure moments 
to the pursuit of his favorite study, geology. He removed to 
Kansas at an early date, and was elected State Geologist in 
1863. Since then his whole time has been spent in scientific 
researches, particular attention being given to geology. He, 
more than any other man, has been engaged in devoloping the 
geogical and fossiliferous resources of the State, which during 
the last few years has been second in importance to no other 
field. He discovered, and was chiefly instrumental in exploring 
the immense chalk formations of Western Kansas. 

One of his most noted discoveries was the fossil Ichthyornis 
dispar, or fish-bird. This is a perfect specimen, and the only 
one extant, of a bird with bi-concave vertebra, and is the 
property of Prof. Marsh, of Yale College, by whom it is 
guarded with the greatest care, being kept in a fire-proof safe, 
from which it is seldom removed. As an original collector he 
certainly had no superior, if, indeed, he had an equal. He 
would discover hundreds of valuable specimens where an un- 
trained eye would see nothing to attract attention. Most of 
his!time has been spent upon the plains, where he was subject 
to the greatest danger and exposure. The result of his labor 
was the collection of tons of the rarest fossil remains, many of 
which have found their way into the museum of Yale College, 
with which institution he has been connected for several years 
as acollector. In Dr. Hayden’s Report of Cretaceous Vertebra, 
Vol. IL, out of fifty-seven plates published, over thirty of 
them are devoted to engravings of Prof. Mudge’s discoveries. 
As a lecturer upon scientific subjects and platform-speaker he 
was no less noted, being ranked by the best judges equal to 
Prof. Proctor; and he! was always ready to enlighten those 
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around him upon the subject with which he was so conversant, 
whenever called upon. 

At the time of his death he was State geologist, president of 
the Kansas Academy of Science, and lecturer on geology and 
paleontology in the State University. No man in the State 
was so intimately connected with its scientific interests, and it 
will be very difficult to replace him. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 

This institution, which is situated at Lawrence, has the 
reputation of being one of the best schools in the West, and is 
deservedly very popular. It has a present enrollment of about 
360, and it is safe to predict an attendance of 500 during the 
year. At present ten States of the Union are represented. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. ; 
Hon. A. H. Lemmon, State superintendent and president of 
the State Board of Education, has issued a circular calling a 
State Teacher’s Institute, County Superintendent’s Conven- 
tion, and Examination for State Certificates, to continue one 
week, commencing Dec. 29, 1879. It is expected that especial 
attention will be given to the subject of County Normal Insti- 
tutes. These are becoming a very important feature of the 
educational system of the State, nearly every county support- 
ing a good one for a period of four or six weeks during the 
summer. B. 8. H. 
Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 28, 1879. 


CHICAGO. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS — ATTENDANCE — NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS — ETC. 


SALARIES, 

for the first six months of 1880, will soon be under considera- 
tion. A just and satisfactory arrangement of the schedule is 
almost impossible, so many diverse elements enter into the 
problem. The salaries of assistants have, after various exper- 
iments, finally been arranged so as to depend upon the length 
of time teachers have been in the service. Those of head- 
assistants have, for many years, been fixed at $100 more than 
the highest salary paid any other assistant in the grammar de- 
partment. The present superintendent takes the position, and 
justly too, that time should not be a factor in the problem re- 
garding principals’ salaries. The reason given for rejecting 
this factor is, that to be fitted for the position of principal, one 
should have had long and successful experience as a teacher. 
The number of grades in the school is taken into considera- 
tion; but this item is not deemed sufficient, and so another el- 
ement is introduced, —i.e., the average membership of the 
school. There are great objections to the last element: 


1. Although a division into first-class, second-class, and third- 
class principals as regards ability, is not intended, ft is vir- 
tually made. 

2. Some schools are so near the border-line as to place their 
principals in two different classes during the year. For exam- 
ple, a school with twenty divisions may have an average 
membership of 12.10 this term; next term that average may be 
reduced to 11.95. Down goes that principal’s salary from 
$1,650 to $1,600. Why? Because the school has lost an av- 
erage of three-quarters of a child to a room. 

3. The rule affects particularly the principals of schools 
whose districts lie along the river. The management of those 
schools is not easy, the police duty being quite hard. Doubt- 
less the work of supervising the instruction and of examining 
for promotion is greater in the large schools. Recognizing the 
fact, the proviso is made that principals in buildings of less 
than sixteen rooms shall teach two-thirds of the time, while 
those in buildings having sixteen rooms or more, shall teach 
one-third of the time. This does not materially affect the 
principals. It merely makes the duties of head-assistant in a 
large school greater than in a small one, as the principal in 
the former does less work in the highest division than the 
principal in the latter. 


A BETTER SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 

would be,—1. The arrangement of salaries on the basis of the 
grades in the school; 2. The obliging each principal to person- 
ally instruct the highest division in one branch; 3. The as- 
signment of an extra teacher to schools having fifteen rooms 
or more. The appointment of an extra teacher would not be 
the introduction of a new plan,—simply the revival of an old 
one, that was abolished when the income of the schools was 
lessened after the panic of 1873. One school, the Brown, has 
retained its extra teacher through the storm. If it is a good 
plan there, why not reinstate it in the other large buildings ? 

The spirit of the Board and Superintendent is liberal. If 
the present bright financial prospects for the country last, Chi- 
cago schools will be improved as far as a liberal policy can in- 
crease their efficiency. All plans laid by the present superin- 
tendent show that forethought which would build on a broad 
and ample base. It is particularly trying to see such an one 
reduced, by the financial condition of the city, to the most 
rigid economy. The marvel is that the superintendent has 
been able to devise plans to so meet the shrinkage that the 
efficiency of the schools has not been materially affected. The 


extra teacher would be an additional expense, but the gain to 
the teaching-force would be very great. 
ATTENDANCE. 

Teachers are quite pleased with the abolition of the rule, 
that a child could not be marked left until six consecutive ab- 
sences were recorded opposite his name. Some very absurb 
cases arose under the old custom. A child killed Tuesday 
evening and buried Thursday, was still a member of the school 
all day Friday. The rule arose, it seems, from a misunder- 
standing of a plan devised some years ago by a convention of 
Western superintendents. 

THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

have one admirable feature that should call down from the 
teachers on the lowest floor eternal blessings on the head of 
the man who devised it. The old buildings are so constructed 
that teachers doing hall duty on the first floor are in a strong 
draught of air. For instance, if the building face west, the 
hall has an east and west door opening into the yard. Thus, 
many delicate women, while in a warm, nervous state result- 
ing from teaching, go suddenly from a room whose temperature 
ranges from 65° to 70°, to stand in a much lower temperature 
where there is a strong current of air. To a thoughtful per- 
son, the situation appears altogether too dangerous. In the 
new building, if the house face west, there is a short hall lead- 
ing to the main entrance. This hall has a west door only. 
The main hall is in the center, extending the entire length of 
the building, north and south. The pupils enter the halls 
through north and south doors, but these doors do not open 
directly into the yard; each opens into a vestibule which has 
a west door. The draught in the hall is not strong; the tem- 
perature is not greatly lowered. Do the teachers in these 
buildings appreciate their good fortune ? VETERAN, 

Chicago, IU., Dec. 6, 1879. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS. — The follo rules, adopted by the 
American Philological Association and the Spel Association, 
are temporarily applied in these columns, in order to show our readers 
their practical operation, and to draw forth ressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their ae adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as ¢ short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, oneend after soft g and c,—i. ¢., where final e shows the precedin 
g or c to be likej or s, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc.; bu 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write ffor ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, tel ,» ete, 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. ¢., 
ope. call. hall, ete.; not cal, hal, etc, 5. final to ¢ where it has 
the sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 

Some useles letters wil doubties be overlookt in our first application of 
these rules. We mean to omit them in all 


‘MAINE. 


— The teachers and friends of the Eastern Normal School 
stil remember the good services of their former principal, G. T. 
Fletcher and his wife. For example, a few days since Mr. F. 
and wife received an elegant silver service of nine pieces. Shal 
we say this is the sunny side of a teacher’s life ? 

— The instructor at the Maine State Prison returns his sin- 
cere thanks to Hon. Joshua Nye and citizens of Augusta, for 
their very liberal donation of valuable books, magazines, and 
religious papers, lately received by him. Such donations ar 
gratefully received and read by the’ inmates, and ar the means 
of lightening their weary days of confinement, and leading 
their thoughts into higher and better ways of life. Howmany 
books and magazines ar lying by useless that, if sent to these 
men, would be of great value. 

— The graduates of the high school at Skowhegan met, re- 
cently, and formed an alumni association. 

— Bridgton Academy contains philosophical and chemical 
apparatus to the value of some four thousand dollars. 

— The annual catalogue of Colby University shows that the 
whole number of students in the institution is 157, divided as 
follows: Seniors 22, juniors 43, sophomores 51, freshmen 41. 
The catalogue, in addition to the usual information, cohtains 
the memorial address for Gardner Colby, delivered by Presi- 
dent Robins at the last commencement. The university was 
never in so prosperous a condition as at present. 

— Superintendent Morris addressed the teachers of Piscata- 
quis Teachers’ Association, and the people of Monson, upon 
the question, ‘‘ How can our Schools be Improved?” After 
showing that the school population is rapidly diminishing in 
the rural districts, and as a result the schools, in many places, 
now ar very small and short, and the teachers necessarily cheap, 
he laid down the following propositions; 


1. We must adopt some plan by which we can have larger. 
therefore longer, schools. away the district system, an 
reorganize larger schools. 

2. Have more mature and better teachers. Larger and 
longer schools wil warrant better pay. The number of 
schools being decreast, poor teachers not be needed, and 
the teaching-force will be improved. 

8. Continue good teachers in the same school for a long 
time, then the classification wil be better, the work more sys- 
tematic and progressive. 

4, Let a cours of study be devised for common district 
schools, and hold the teacher and pupils to a completion of 
this course; hav a definit object toward which teachers and 
pupils might direct their efforts. This, of course, would re- 


q efficient supervision. 
4. Let examinations be required at the close of each term. 
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— the out-going teacher to keep a record of the work of 
each pupil and the result of the examinations, for the use 
of his successor, that the new teacher may hav some point to 
start from in starting anew. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Great Falls High School, E. W. Rollins, principal, 
closed its first term under his management with great succes. | 
Miss Ella Plumer, the assistant, is a faithful and energetic 
teacher. 

— The N. H. Conference Seminary, at Tilton, has received 
a donation of $10,000 from Dr. N. G. Ladd, of Malden, as a 
foundation of a chair of Social, Moral, and Biblical Learning. 

— A fine portrait of John Langdon Sibley, librarian emer- 
itus of Harvard College, has been added to the art-collection 
of Phillips Academy at Exeter. Mr. Sibley entered the acad- 
emy in 1819, when 14 years of age, and has ever since been a 
devoted friend of the institution. 

— A gentleman residing in this State has pledged $1,000 to 
found a scholarship in Colby Academy, by the name of ‘‘ Cum- 


of Boston, in respons to a request of his opinion concerning 
the tenure-of-offic of instructors in the public schools: 
Crry SoLiciror’s Orrice, 2 PEMBERTON | 
Boston, Nov. 11, 1879. 
DAR Str:—In reply to your question, I have to say that the 
School Committee is annually re-organized, and the committee 
for the time being has the care, direction, and management of 
the schools, including the selection of teachers and fixing their 
compensation. It is, therefore, my opinion that the committee 
cannot legally contract with teachers for their services for any 
term of years. Yours very venpeeeeey 
: J. P. 


— Seven Harvard professors, seven assistant-professors, and 
eight tutors,—twenty-two in all,—teach in the Annex, as the 
new women’s college is called. . . . . The new catalogue 
of Smith College, Northampton, contains the names of 200 
students. Professor Sargent, of Harvard College, 
is to investigate the forest area and the forest wealth of the 
United States, for the tenth census. ° . Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler, ex-Secretary of Legation at Constantinople, has sent 
a valuable collection of Russian books to the Harvard library. 


mings scholarship,” as a memento of regard for Rev. Dr. Cum-|. . . . Prof. Edward H. Rice, principal of the Lawrence High 


mings, of Concord, president of the board of trustees. 


VERMONT. 

— Atthe Rutland county examination of teachers, Nov. 25 
and 26, seven ladies received county certificates for five years. 
The examinations ar thorough, and well-sustained by all the 
candidates. 

— The students of the high school in St. Albans hav a very 
interesting association for discussions and other literary exer- 
cises, as hav also the students of the high school in Brandon. 

— A Windsor county school district votes ‘‘ not to hav 
Latin, Greek, or any other ded language taught in its schools.” 
That is a terrible blow! What wil become of the classics now ? 

— The fall term of Barre Academy closed recently with an 


School, son of Rev. Dr. Wm. Rice of Springfield, has just been 
elected a member of the board of visitors of Boston Univer- 
sity,—a handsome tribute to his scholarship and ability. 


— Prof. Moses T, Brown has returned to Boston after a very 
successful lecture tour of two weeks in Pennsylvania and 
Michigan. He gave his entire course of technical lectures on 
the Voice and Gesture, before the Annual Teachers’ Institute 
at Gettysbury, Penn., and before the Detroit School of Ora- 
tory, presided over by Edna Chaffee Noble, — one of the most 
successful schools of elocution in the West. These technical 
lectures of Professor Brown contain the latest word on this 
important branch of knowledge, and we can confidently rec- 
ommend them to teachers and others interested. 


— The Boston cooking-school, which was opened last spring 


extended, thorough, and excelent examination, highly credit-| for three months, proved to be so successful that the Woman’s 
able to both teachers and pupils. This academy stil stands | Education Association proposes to make it permanent. 


among the best schools of the State, and so we expect it to re- 
main, so long as Dr. Spaulding, its present principal, shal re- 
tain the charge of it. 

— Many of our academies and high schools, having rested 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Mr. R. F. Colwell, assistant teacher in the Woonsocket High 


from their labors for a few days, for the observanc of Thanks-| School, is in charg of the same until a new principal is secured. 


giving and for the fulnes of home joys and social delights on 


— The following is an abstract of the quarterly report of 


that day sacred to “‘Home, sweet home,” wil resume work Superintendent Leach, of Providence: 


again next week. May prosperity and peace attend them al. 


‘‘In a city wher the population is so fluctuating as that of 


— It was our pleasure, a few days since, to visit the new | Providence, ther ar often great changes in the organization of 


school-building in Rutland, and upon examination to find it a | Schools. 
past term. 


These changes hav been unusually great carne the 
In the eastern section, between thre and four hun- 


very substan 
ete tial, neat, pleasant, and convenient building, hav dred pupils hav been withdrawn from the schools by the open- 


ing apartments for the high school, grammar school, and| ing of a Catholic school; but, singularly, about an 
some of the lower departments. The whole number of pupils|ber hav been added in the western section. 


ual num- 
Notwithstanding 


in this building is about 350. The principal, Oscar Atwood, | these changes, the schools, as a whole, wer never in a more 


satisfactory condition. The aim of our best teachers is to 


A.M. 
» is a very able and efficient teacher, and has excellent as-| ake their teaching not only thorough, but practical, by point- 


sistants. The school seems to be highly prosperous. We con- 
gratulate the people of Rutland, and especialy the teachers of 
the school and their pupils, upon now having a building em- 
inently fit for a school. We trust the people wil find, in years 
to come, that the $15,000 expended in the building is one of 
their best investments, because of the rich profits they shal re- 
ceive in the culture and training of their children. We ar 
glad to believe that the public high school of Rutland wil be 
nobly sustained, though others, through want of interest in 
the people, may be suffered to fal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— President Seelye received, last week, for Amherst College, 
gifts amounting to $106,000. Of this amount, $55,000 in stocks 
and bonds is from Hon. Chester W. Chapin, of Springfield; 
an assurance of $50,000 from the Stone estate of Malden; and 
$1,000 from another source, to establish a scholarship. 

— Miss Parloa introduced her third annual course of ‘‘Ob- 
ject Lessons in Cooking,” at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
by a social talk to the pupils and friends, at 7.30 o’clock, 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 3. She spoke of the relations of 
food to helth, the most wholesom and economical kinds of 
food, marketing, when and how to buy, ete. The lessons wil 
begin Dee. 6, 

— The Ames Library, at North Easton, is nearly redy for 
public use: $10,000 is appropriated to books, and $40,000 to 
building and grounds,—a bequest of Hon. Oliver Ames, one of 
the wel-known firm of the Ames Manufacturing Company. 

— A fre public hal is in proces of erection, given by Oakes 
and Oliver Ames. The hal is to be a memorial to their father, 
Hon. Oakes Ames. The hal wil probably cost nearly $50,000. 

— Mr. Charles D. Seely, of the Medway High School, leaves 
— school for the principalship of the High School at Green- 

— Mr. W. H. Lambert, of the High School at Fall River, 
has been elected superintendent of schools of Malden. 

— A farewel reception wil be given Luther W. Mason, for 
many years instructor of music in the Boston schools, prior to 
his departure for Japan, where he is to introduce the American 

system of musical instruction. Mr. Mason expects to leave for 
Japan via San Francisco about the 15th of the month. 


ing out its relation to the duties of life. Ther is les of the 
treadmil routine, and more vivacity in the teachers. 

“The course of study in the High School has been short- 
ened, and more time is devoted to those branches which wil 
fit young men for mechanical and mercantile pursuits. In the 
grammar schools, more attention is given to the quality of the 
work than to the amount. A valuable weekly exercise has 
been introduced in some with gratifying results. The teacher 
reads an extract from some author, and the pupils ar then re- 
quired to write, in words of their own, the ideas to which they 
hav listened. This practic is earnestly recommended to al 
teachers. 

“‘The number of truants in the school is stil very larg. It 
cannot be doubted that if we would maintain the present con- 
dition of our schools, or increase their efficiency, we must hav 
a judicious truant law and truant officers. 

‘The different methods of teaching ar now being discussed 
with an earnestnes unprecedented in the history of education. 
This discussion wil tend to the advancment of sound learning. 
In a question so important, we need the wisdom of the pee 
rienc of the prominent educators of every age. Ingenious the- 
ories, even when advocated by glowing eloquenc, are very dif- 
ferent from the practical results obtained by long-continued 
experienc in the school-room. The merits of a method cannot 
be determined by the trial of a few months. 

** An earnest teacher may, by devoting all his energies to a 
new method, produce great results}; but the succes of the 
method can not wisely be decided until it has been tried by or- 
dinary teachers, under ordinary circumstances. 

** One prominent subject of the recent discussion has been 
‘The First Steps in Reading.’ Ther ar thre methods that 
have been practiced by different teachers, — the alphabet, the 
phonic, and the word method. Either of these methods, ex- 
clusively followed, presents difficulties, and a true, progressive 
teacher will not follow any one blindly, but will combine the 
excellences of all. 

Another topic that has recently been discussed is in regard 
to the use of entulation in schools. Itis true that in some 
schools the practic has been abused, but the abuse of a power 
is no valid argument against its judicious use. The idea that 
our large schools, embracing every variety of character, taste, 
and disposition, can be efficiently taught and governed with- 
out other stimulus than the mere love of study, and that ther 
should be no credit-marks, and no test-examinations, is one of 
the vagaries that few teachers of experienc wil be guilty of. 
If in social life al hope of distinction or reward wer 
away, man would sink to the level of the brute. 

‘* Ther hav been registered in al the schools, 12,848 pupils, 
— 800 more than last term, and 20 more than a year ago. 
Ther ar in the h school 515 pupils, with 16 teachers; in 
11 grammar schools, 3,697 pupils, and 88 teachers; in thirty- 


The following is the text of the letter of the city solicitor 


three intermediate schools, 3,175 pupils and 67 teachers; and 
in thirty-six primary schools 5,462 pupils, with 101 teachers.” 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


District or CoLuMBIA.—The Department of Superintend- 
ence (National Educational Association) wil meet in Wash- 
ington this winter, r- in the first week of February. 
The officers ar M. A. Newell, president; N. A. Calkins, of 
New York, vice-president; S. W. Baer, Berks County, Pa., 
secretary. 

IOWA.—One hundred and six teachers wer enroled at ihe six 
weeks’ institute in Green Lake Co., a large proportion of whom 
remained through the entire term; and the work done was the 
kind most available for use in the common schools. A book- 
case, costing $30, was presented to Superintendent Millard by 
the members of the institute, in token of their appreciation of 
his services. 

The Reform School for Boys, at Waukesha, enrols more 
than 400 boys of from 8 to 21 years of age. There is a large 
farm connected with the school; also a chair factory and 
shoe-shop, and the inmates of the institution divide their 
time between attending school and manual labor. Of course 
the ernings of the school do not cover all the annual expenses, 
there being a deficit 6very year of some $40,000 to be met out of 
the State appropriation. 

MICHIGAN.—The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Mich- 
igan Teachers’ Association wil be held at Lansing, Dec. 29, 30, 
and 31. The meetings wil be atthe newcapitol. The opening 
addres wil be delivered by Rev. Kendall Brooks, D.D., pres- 
ident of Kalamazoo College. Papers and addreses upon timely 
and important topics wil be given by E. P. Church, superin- 
tendent of schools, Greenville; Austin George, professor of 
Rhetoric, State Normal School; Alfred Hennequin, professor 
of Modern Languages, University of Michigan; R. C. Kedzie, 
caged of Chemistry, State Agricultural College; W. H. 

ayne, professor of Pedagogy, University of Michigan; Z. C. 
Spencer, superintendent of schools, Tecumseh; I. M. Welling- 
ton, principal of the High School, Detroit, and others. A 
meeting of the State Board of Education to examin candidates 
for State certificates wil be held on the last day of the session 
and the two following days. Full information may be had by 
addresing jthe secretary of the State Board of Education, 
Lansing, Mich. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The annual Teachers’ Institute of Jeffer- 
son county wil be held in the Court House at Brookville, 
Monday, Dee. 22, and continue four days. W. A. Killey, 
county superintendent, has prepared an excellent programme. 
Prof. E. V. DeGraff, Prof. D. H. King, Col. J. P. Sanford, 
and Prof. G. E. Little wil be among the instructors and 
lecturers. 

The thirty-third annual session of the Center County Teach- 
ers’ Institute wil be held in the Court House, Bellefonte, com- 
mencing Tuesday, Dec. 23, and closing Friday evening, Dec. 26. 

J. R. Spiegel, Esq., county superintendent of Westmore- 
land County, is doing a noble work in his section. The next 
teachers’ institute is to be held at Greensburg, commencing 
Monday, December 22, continuing one week. The regular 
teachers to aid the superintendent ar Messrs. Apgar, Honck, 
Young, and Miss Leonard. Mr. Spiegel has made his county 
institutes a = succes, and has been several times highly 
complimented by the State Board of Education and other 
educational officials of the State for his successful efforts 
in stimulating his teachers, and encouraging them to adopt 
the best methods of instruction, and to become habitual read- 
ers of educational journals. His earnestnes has greatly im- 
proved the schoo] system and schools of the county. In the 
mixt schools he he3 introduced a normal system of classifica- 
tion. He is constantly giving lectures about the county, edu- 
cating public sentiment toward better schools and better com- 
pensation for teachers. He has the supervision of 400 schools; 
visits and examines them in person. e seems to be a livo, 
hard-working, model superintendent. Succes to him! 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association,—execu- 
tiv session, —wil be held at Madison, Dec. 29, 30, and 31, 1879. 
The Association wil meet each evening in joint session with 
the Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. The following is 
the programme: 

onday Evening.—‘ The Nature and Methods of Science, 
with Thoughts on Teaching Science,’ by Rev. A. L. Chapin, 
D.D., Pres. Acad. of 8., A. and L. 

Tuesday Morning.—‘‘ The Present Condition of the Schools 
of the State,”’ r 4 Supt. W. C. Whitford; ‘‘ The Possible Read- 
ing Clas,’”’ by M. E. Hazard; ‘* Report of Committee on Com- 
pulsory Education,” J. B. Thayer, J. Q. Emory, J. 8. Dore; 
** Report of Committee on Relations of High Schools and Col- 
leges,’”’ O. S. Westcott, I. N. Stewart; ‘‘ Report of Committee 
on Exhibitory Department,’’ W. D. Parker, J. H. Terry, D. 
McGregor, F. W. Isham, A. J. Hutton, Miss A. Hosford, G. 
W. Forster. 

Tuesday Afternoon.—Meeting of county and city superin- 
tendents. 

Tuesday Evening.—‘‘ The Arts of Engraving and Etching 
(illustrated by examples of work by the great masters),’’ by 
James MacAlister. 

Wednesday Morning.—‘‘The Limits of the Teachers’ Au- 
thority,’ J. Burnham; ‘‘ Mathematics,—Its Scope and Place,” 
W. D. Parker ; “ Report of Committee on Kindergarten 
Teachers,” W. H. Richardson, G. 8. Albee, Miss S. A. Stew- 
art; ‘‘ Report of Committee on Agitation of Popular Educa- 
tion,”? D. MeGregor, A. F. North, A. A. Miller; “ Report 
of Committee on Course of en Ungraded Schools,”’ 
W. C. Whitford, Robert Graham, T. F. Frawley, J. 8. Dore, 
Miss Betsey M. Clapp. Discussion. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—Principals’ Section, J. Q. Emery, 
Fort Atkinson, president; A. R. Sprague, Black River Falls, 
secretary. “Should the High School be Organized as Supple- 
mentary to the Common School, or as Preparatory to the Uni- 
versity or College?” by R. W. Burton ; Discussion on the 
Marking System, by A. Hardy, 8. Shaw, W. G. Clough, W. H. 
Beach; ‘‘Some Needed Reforms in Graded Schools,”’ E. Barton 
Wood; ‘ Report of Committee on State Certificates,” by T. F. 
Frawley, A. J. Hutton, [. N. Stewart. Miscellaneous busines, 
report of committees, election of officers. 

Wednesday Evening.—‘‘ The Education of the Deaf and 


Dumb (illustrated by classes),”” W. H. DeMotte, LL.D. 
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Dec. 11, 1879. 


New YoRK.—The Independent sa 
York Board of Education seem to 


subject of grammar and text-books of 
sioner Stephen A. Walker moved that 


oral instruction and example. 


strong language to expres their opinions. 


that some of the New 
av very primitiv ideas of 
instruction. At a late meeting a controversy arose upon the 
mmar. Commis- 

1 text-books on the 
subject be dispenst with, and that the teaching be done by 
He was supported by President 
Wood, who considered the teaching of grammar from books 
an absurdity. .It dwarft the minds of pupils and was of no 
ractical benefit. In the discusion the pet aversion of Mr. 
Walker and President Wood, Geold Brown’s grammar, which 
is generaly approved by the teachers, was attackt as an abomi- 
nation and defended as the best of books,the members using very 
Messrs. Place, Wat- 


fi, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


son, Wickham, Traub 


the list in the report. 
Peter Cooper pro 


tools and machinery. 


Rochester University has just received from the Rev. Dr. E. 
L. Magoon, formerly of Albany, but now a resident of Phila- | 
delphia, a valuable collection of books. 
about 600 volumes, and are estimated to be worth $4,000. 


OHIO.—A very elaborate report of the Hamilton schools was 
recently publisht in the Butler Co. Democrat. From it we glean | Commercial is Miss Adelaide A. Boyd, teacher, of that city. 


e use of | Ohio. 


They comprise in all 


clas of an 
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Walker, and Wood wanted the text- the following: Enumeration of youth of school-age, 5,560; en- 
books dispenst with, but wer outvoted. By a vote of 10 to rolment of youth in the schools,—public 1,907, private 1,057; 
6, several grammars, Mr. Brown’s among them, wer added to 


to donate $30,000 to Coo 
for the purpose of furnishing free instruction in 


number of teachers necessary to supply the schools, 32; aver- 
age wages of teachers per month,—gentlemen $73, ladies $50. 
r Union The course of study is as good as that of any city in Southern 
In the high school there are daily exercises in English 
composition, select readings, 
. | drawing, and original addreses. Each pupil is required to 
pursue a course of reading prescribed by the superintendent, 
rominence being given to English language and literature. 
hose completing the course ar prepared for the freshman 
Western college. 
The writer of the ‘‘ Nonsensical Notes”? in the Cincinnati 


essays, speling, vocal music, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Our Poetical Favorites; A selection from the best 
minor poems of the 9 language by Asahel C. 
Kendrick; first series; 12mo, $2.00. r Poetical Fa- 
vorites; second series; being a selection chiefly from 
the best of the longer English poems; 12mo; $2.00. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

New Word-analysis, or School Etymol of English 
Derivative Words; By W. Swinton. ells’ Normal 
Philosophy ; for the use of schools, academies, and pri- 
vate students; by D. A. Wells; new edition, carefully 
revised by Worthington C. Ford; with many new en- 
gravings. New York: Ivison, Taylor Blakeman, & Co. 

Insect Lives; or, Born in Prison. By Julia P. Bal- 
lard, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Hope Mills, or Between Friend and Sweetheart; by 
Amanda M. Douglas; $1.50. Some Practical Hints on 
Wood-engraving ; for the instruction of reviewers and 
the public; by W. J. Linton; $1.25. The Vagabonds ; 
J. Trowbridge ; With illustrations by F.O. C. Darley; 
$1.50. Camps in the Caribbees; the adventures of a 
naturalist in the Lesser Antilles; by F. A. Ober; $2.50, 
Boston: Lee & Shepherd. 

The Picture Alphabet ; by Cousin Daisy; large 4to 
56 pp.; 75 cts. The Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury ; edited 
by Uncle Herbert ; 138 illus.; $1.25:and $1.75. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

he Science Education; or, The Phil hy of 
Human Culture. By John Ogden, A. M. he Art 
of Teaching. B ohn Ogden, A.M. $1.00 each. 
Cincinnati: Van 5 7 Bragg & Co. 

Gaspard de Coligny (Marquis de Chatillon), Admiral 
of France, &. By Walter Besant, M. A. 12mo. 
Price, $1.00 per volume. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Catalogue of Colby University; Waterville, 1879-80. 

Fourth Annual sapert of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Baltimore, Md., 1879. 

Casalagee of the Southwestern State Normal School, 
California, Pa., 1879-80; Geo. P. Beard, A.M., Prin. 

Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Oregon, 1878; L. L. Rowland, 
State Supt. 

Eighth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of fornia, 1878-79; 
Ezra 8S. Carr, State Supt. 


Lawrence Academy, 
GROTON, MASS. 

The Winter Term will commence Dec. 10th. This 
school is furnished with all the advantages of a city 
school, with very few of its temptations and dangers, 
and at only a fraction of the expense. For Catalogue, 
or Dy ea of last entrance examination, address 

d E. 8. BALL, Principal. 


THE MUSIC CcoPY- BOOKS, 


—- WITH — 
Helps to Daily Practice, 
By D. P. HORTON. 
Quarto, 7x8%, Extra Bound......... Price, 50 cents. 


Copies sent to any address on receipt of price. 
DANIEL SLOTE & CO., | 
Publishers of Blank Books for School Use, 
241 m (P) 119 & 121 William St., New York. 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, 


And Other Standard Books, 


at liberal concessions from publishers’ retail prices. 
All persons desirin SS pys 8 Encyclopedia and the 
new Brittanica will find it /argely for their advantage 
to correspond with the 
NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK C0., 
240 (P) eow 680 Broadway, New York City. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 

dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 

time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
pular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. 
nd for descriptive catalogue. 
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0 
NOW-;READY. 


hed 
l/ P.GARRETT & CO 


ox PHILADELPAIA. 
This Number is uniform with the Series, and contains 
nother HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Readings. 
180 pp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 
' A full list of contents furnished gratis. 

Every boy who speaks pieces, every member of a 
Lyceum who wants ing new to read or recite, 
should get these books. A reduction for the whole set. 


THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly M ine of entertaining ranting for 
young people. This is a handsome quarto magazine of 
32 pages, printed in large clear type. The language is 
80 plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
reader can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy lan , free from all involved con- 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers. The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
ture is inserted. It is just such 4 iuagazine as all intel- 
| ee and cultivated people would like to place in the 

ds of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 


RAIN Send 10c. for a specimen number. Address THE 
DROP, Turtle Oreek, Allegheny Oo., Pa. 235 p 


EDGAR A. POE’S WRITINGS. 
“ All that remains to us of aman whose remarkable 
genius it were folly to deny.” 


POE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Library edition. Containing 
every well-authenticated Prose Story, Article, or 
Poem that the author himself deemed worthy of pres- 
ervation. Memoir by J. H. Ingram. Notices of his 
Life and Genius by Prof. Lowell, N. P. Willis, and 
others. Steel portrait, fac-simile letters, and illus- 
trations. 4 vols., cr. 8vo; cl., $7.50; half-calf, $15. 

POR’S LIFE AND POEMS. anening oe the Poems, 
steel portrait, and illustrations, a New Memoir by 
Eugene L. Didier, of Baltimore, and an Introductory 
Letter by Sarah Helen Whitman. Handsome 16mo; 
cloth, gilt top and sides, $1.50; half-calf, $3; full 
turkey morocco, $4.00. 

POE’S PROSE TALES. The entire Prose Stories, in 2 
vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, uniform with the “ Life 
and Poems, $3.00. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ‘‘ PROSE TALES.” 2 vols., 
12mo, paper covers, 50 cts. each. 

POE’S POEMS. Diamond edition, $1; blue and gold 
edition, $1; finely illustrated edition; small quarto, 
cloth extra, full gilt sides and edges, $3.50; Tarkey 
morocco, $6. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price, by W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher. 

714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

who will mail free, on application, descriptive contents 

of the different editions. 248 a (1) 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen, - ° 
©. M. BARNES, 
54 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 


America, Europe, and the Art Journ+l, enty per 
cent, below Agenta’ prices. 
Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 


three extra styles, $1.00 ; enough, 75 cents. 
Part-book publications bought, sold, and exch 
Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 
BARNARD, 
n 


Just Publishes : 
SWINTON’S 
New Word Analysis, 


Or School Etymology of English Derivative 
Words, with practical exercises in Spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the 
Use of Words, 

This is a new modeling and re-writing of the authors’ 
very popular Word Analysis, first published in 1871. 
It has grown out of a large amount of testimony to the 
effect that the older book, while valuable as a manual 
of methods in the hands of teachers, is deficient in prac- 
tice-work for pupils. The old METHODS have been re- 
tained, while an adequate amount of new MATTER has 
been added. 


Cloth, 150 pages. By mail, for examination with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of 25 cents. 


WELLS’S 
Natural Philosophy. 


NEW EDITION. 


With many new Engravings, carefully revised 
and re-edited in accordance with the latest 
results of scientific diseovery and research. 
By Worturneton C. Forp. In two parts 
and in one volume. 

PART I, includes the discussion of matter and its gen- 
eral properties, the attraction of a. and the 
elementary principles of pneumatics, hydraulics, and 
hydrostatics. 


PART II, treats of the theory of the forces known as 
heat, electricity, and magnetism, together with the 
principles of Acoustics. 

By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
PART I., 45 cts.; PART II., 55 cts. Complete, $1.00. 


jlvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


247d PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 
D. Lothrop & Co.'s 


Popular Periodicals. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


WIDE AWAKE. { matter.” Price, $2.00 your | 20's, a number. 


BABYLAND. { ™* 
THE PANSY. {| 4" 
The Sunday-School Monthly. { 
The Youth’s Sunday-School Monthly, { 


Pictorial Monthly for the Babies. 
ELLA FARMAN, Editor. 
Hllustrated Juvenile Monthly for Sunda 
Edited by Mrs. G. R. ALDEN, author of “‘ Pansy” 
For Sunday-School Teachers, Parents, and all Sunday-School Workers 
Edited by Mr. and Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (“ Pansy ’’). 
For all Sunday-School jones Edited by Mr. and Mrs. 

G. R. ALDEN 


Price, 50 cts. a year ; 5 cents a number. 
Beading. 


ooks, 25 cts. a year. 
Price, 60 cts, a year. * 


Pansy’ Price, 25 cents a year. 


The Boston Book Bulletin, { “ So"conts‘« 
tar Samples of all the above sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. A local agent is wanted in each town. 


Address, D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Course of Study in Quincy Schools. 


ARITHMETIC AND FORM, 


PREPARED BY 


COL. F. W. PARKER, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


AND 


A. G. BOYDEN, 
Princ. State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Contains a Republication of Horace Grant’s Arithmetic for Little Children. 


Price 10 cents. } 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Published by 


WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Musical Boxes at Popular Prices! 


style you can 


M. J. PAILLARD 


number is limitless. 
WORK-BOXES 
COTTAGES, ali with music. 


—— SEES TOY MUSIC-BOXES, for Children. 
, : 3 ies SMALL MUSIC BOXES, playing 2, 3, 4, and 6 Airs. 
=! — LARGE MUSIC BOXES, with various accompaniments. 
The SUBLIME HARMONIE MUSIC BOX, patented by 
us, is superior to any other style made. 
The great novelty is, however, the INTERCHANGEABLE 
CYLINDER MUSIC BOX, lately patented by us. 


With this 
buy from one to a thousand cylinders. The 
Great variety of cheap ALBUMS, 
CIGAR-STANDS, DECANTERS, SWISS 


& CO., 680 Broadway, New York. 


A Choice Gift _ 


FOR ALL TIMES, 


WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 
BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 


19238 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 

FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES, 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 

4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 
n, including man Protection, 


the Name, Pronunciation, Nati 
Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Date of each. 
THIRD EDITION 


King’s Handbook of Boston. 


“A BEAUTIFUL BOOK.” 


This work continues to hold the hearty endorsement 
of the Boston people. It is so complete, so accurately 
compiled, so handsomely printed, so profusely illustra- 
ted, and so well arranged that it at once furnishes an 
interesting history, description, and album of the City 
of Boston. 

Circulars sent on a Cloth-bound copy sent 


tpaid on receipt o e 
MOSES KING, Publisher, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to both read with students for en- 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. 

329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


~ 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For publics ers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 
opens Dec. ist. 70-page Catalogue on application. 

182 m J. W. SHOE ER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 


THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


Enclose 25 cts. in a ee . Circulars (Singers’ 
and and Terms sent tree. Address 
210 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. ¥. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women, 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


176 az 


OBINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
- from the year 1 to 2600, with Hquation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to oy school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and ae Se he home. Prices, 
50 cts. and 25 ets., according to binding, etc. Mailed on 


: his 
Music Boxes carefully repaired. 246 e (1) 
ER rE to THE JOURNAL should 
and 8 
erly 0 | The only Publication of the kind, Teachers and friends. § 
«240 tf Addres ANNA,BANDALL-DIEML, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK OITY. 16 Hawley Street, Bost Mass. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, X.—No. 21. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Christmas and IN ew WY ear’s. 


The Leopold Shak 400 ill 84, small 4to ea Cassell Pen & G. $10, 4 50 
e espeare. us., pp. 1184, Cassell, Petter, 
Great Painters of Christendom. New ad. 280 illus. J Forbes Robinson “ “$20, 30 00 
The Magazine of Art Gift Book. Two etchings, 400 illus. “6 7 8 5 00 
Familiar Wild Flowers. 40 Colored Plates. Gilt 7. F E Hulme “ «8 5 00 
Living Pages from Many Ages. 50 full-page illus. Cr. 4to. “ “ “ 2 50 
Animal Life. Illus.,8vo. —- - - - - E Perceval Wright sed oe 5 00 
Through the Light Continent. 8vo, cl. - - William Saunders se oe .« 5 00 
Natural History of the Ancients, 8vo, pp. 240. - - Rev W Houghton, MA “ a 1 75 
Pleasant Spots Around Oxford. 70 illus. W A Rimmer 6, 12 00 
Hygiene of the Voice, Its Physiology and Anatomy. Ghislani Durant,MD, “ ti 1 50 
The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. 8vo, cl., g t edges. Henry T Coates Porter & Coates 5 00 
The Children’s Book of Poetry. Quarto, cl., gilt. Henry T Coates “ “ 3 00 
All Quiet Along the Potomac, and Other Poems. 12mo. Ethel Lynn Beers “ ee 1 75 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. Elegantly illus., cl. ex., 4to. Robert Burns oe “ 4 00 
The Prehistoric World. 12mo, cl. - - 7 Elie Berthet as 66 1 50 
Sensible Etiquette of the Best Society. 12mo, cl. ex. Mrs H O Ward ad * 2 00 
Half-hours with the Best Authors. 6 vols.,12mo,cl.ex. Charles Knight a “ 9 00 
Cookery from Experience. Cl. ex. - - - Mrs Sarah T Paul “ “ 1 50 
George in Camp; or, Life on the Plains. 16mo, cl. ex. Harry Castlemon bad 46 1 2 
Holiday Times: A collection of Prose and Poetry for Children. a“ ts 1 25 
The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. 8vo, cl. Chas c S C Griggs & Co 8 00 
Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. Wm Mathews, LLD * “ “ 2, 5 00 
The Great Conversers, and Other Essays. 12mo, cl. 1 75 
Words; Their Use and Abuse. 12mo,cl. - - - a“ “ « « “ ss 2 00 
Hours with Men and Books. 12mo, el. - - “ “ “ “ “ “ 2 00 
Monday-Chats. 12mo,cl. C. A. Sainte-Beuve, editor. “ 2 00 
Orators and Oratory. 12mo,cl. “ 2 00 
What Temmy Did. Beautifully illustrated. 16mo. Emily H Miller 1 00 
Old time Pictures and Sheaves of Rhyme. Illus. - Benj F Taylor « sd « 1.50, 1 75 
Songs of Illus. An elegant holiday volume. 3.00, 6 00 
American College Fraternity. 12mo,extracl. - - Wm Raimond Baird J B Lippincott & Co 1 50 
Tales of Old Thule, 46 engra 12mo; extracl. - J Moyr Smith « “ & 1 2 
With General Grant in the East. Illus.,12mo, extracl. John M Keating, MD“ a os 1 50 
Through Winding Ways. - - - - - Ellen W Olney @ « « -15, 1 2 
Women’s Husbands. 8vyo. - - - - - .50, 1 00 
Chamber's Book of Days. Miacel. of Antiq. connected with Calendar. ‘ “ “ 8 00 
Critical Commentary. 6 vols. Drs. Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown. 15 00 
Dictionary of Quotations, from the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. " « sed 2 00 
Allibone’s Dictionary of Quotations. - - SAAllibone, LLD “ + “ 5 00 
Allibone’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. - - “ ed 5 00 
Knight's England. 12mo, extra cl., in box. 8 vols. - Charles Knight Thos Y Crowell 10 00 
The White Chrysanthemum; 1 2% 
Young Folks’ Hist. of Germany. and 81 illus., 12mo. Charlotte M Yonge 6 ad 1 50 
Fleetwood's Life of Christ. Pp. 461, 12mo. - - e - 1.50, 2 00 
‘Taine’s English Literature. Revised edition. Pp. 730. H Van Laun (transl.) “ es 1 50 
The Works of William Shakespeare. 1 vol., 16mo, pp. 1104. 6 “ 1.25, 3 00 
British Poets. 18 vols., aniform he in box. - - “ $6 18, 22 50 
Precious Gems for the Saviour’s - 16mo, - Anna Shipton “ ¥ -25, 75 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. - - - - - John Bunyan bal sd > ea 
Pine Grove Picture Library. Short Stories. 6 vols. in box. Illus., 64 pp. each. “ « 2 
America: Our National Hymn. - - - - D Lothrop & Co 2, 3 
American Artists. - - - - - - 8G W Benjamin “ 66 “ 1.50, 2 
Christmas Snowflakes. - - - “ 2 
Once Upon a Time. - - . - - Emma E Brown “ “ ee -75, 1 
Wide Awake Pleasure Book“ - - - - 1.25, 1 
Baby's Objeet-Lesson Book. - - - Ella Farman es bes 
Poets’ Homes. Second Series. - - - - “ se sad 2 
aby Land for 1879. - - - - © “ “ “ .75, 1 
One Syliable Book. - e - Emma E Brown “ 
Christmas Pie. - - - - - - Ella M Baker s6 Lad - 1 
The Bible in the Family. - - - - - HABoardman, DD, Am § 8 Union 
Three Girls of the Revolation. 16mo, illus. - - “ 1 
Washington and "76. 16mo, muslin. Illustrated. LE&CF Guernsey “ “ “ 1 
illustrated Rambles in Bible Lands. Large 12mo. Rev Richard Newton “ “ hd 2 
‘The Fifth Book of 100 Pictures. 18mo, cloth. - - “« « “ 
Grandmother Brown’s School Days. 16mo, cloth. Lucy Ellen Guernsey “ “ bed 1 
Helen Arnold; or, The District School. 16mo, cl. - 6 * 
Two Hundred Years Ago; or, Life in New Sweden. 16mo. cl. “4% Ls 1 
Illustrated Leaves. - - - - - per hundred, 1 
Loss and Gain; or, Great Fortunes. 16mo. - - Mrs A K Dunning “ 66 1 
Life of Handel. Cloth. - + «+ «+ «+ Yietor Schoelcher Oliver Ditson & Co 2 
Biographical Sketches of Eminent Composers. Cloth. Mme L B Urbino 1 
Gardiner’s Masic of Nature. Cloth. - Wm Gardiner 5 
Moore's Encyclopedia of Music. Cloth. - J W Moore 6 
Life and Letters of Louis Moreau Gottschalk. Cloth. Octavia Hensel “ « “ 1 
Beethoven's Letters. (1790 to 2 vols. in one. ad 2 
Life of Mendelssohn. Cloth. ited and translated by Wm Leonhard Gage 1 
Mozart's Letters. (1769 to 1791). 2-vols.,cloth. - - “ each, 1 
Music Explained to the World. Cloth. - - Francis James Fetis “ “ sad 


Life of Beethoven. Reprinted from London ed. of 1841 


Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things. Cl., 8vo, illus. 


History of France. Cloth, i6mo, with maps. - 
History of England. With maps. “ 
Bellow’s Dictiona: 
Johnson’s The Studio Arts. Cloth, 16mo. 
Essays in Criticism. 12mo. - - - 
History of English Literature. 3 vols., eee Some. 
Mental Photograph Album. 4to, extra cl - 
‘Turgenieff’s (Ivan) Novels. Leisure-hours Series. 
ou History of the Ottoman Turks. Large 12mo. 
van 


Single Famous Poems. Sq. 12mo, gilt. Edi 
Modern Painters. All the original 5 vols., 8vo. 
The True and Beautiful. 12mo, cl. - - - 


Art Culture. 12mo, cl. 
Precious Thoughts. 12mo,cl. - 

Choice Selections. . - - 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. Illus. 
Stones of Venice. 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, tinted 
St. Mark’s Rest. The History of Venice. 
The True and the Beautiful in Nature, Art, Morals, 


The Two Paths. Lectureson Art. Plates and Cuts. 


of m 
for the Pocket. French-English and English-French. 


he’ Pearl Fountain. A new and ast edition 


1 vol. 


. Ignace Moschelels 
Charlotte M Yon “ 
lib Holmes. 


“ 


y 

ng 
Matthew Arnold 
H Van Laun (transl.) 


: Rossiter Johnson 
John Ruskin 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


CHARLES De Sttver & Sons, Educational 
Publishers and Booksellers, whose card ap- 
pears in THE JOURNAL every week, have re- 
moved from 107 South 15th street, Philadel- 
phia, to 1701 Chestnut street. The new store 
is charmingly located on the northwest corner, 
and is tastefully fitted up. Our friends visit- 
ing Philadelphia should call upon the publish- 
ers of the widely-known Interlinear Classics, 
which now consist of Virgil; Cicero; Cesar; 
Sallust; Juvenal; Horace; Ovid; Xenophon’s 
Anabasis; Homer's Iliad; Gospel of St. John. 
They also publish the following admirable 
standard text-books: Clark’s Latin Grammar, 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


and to all other systems; Sargent’s Standard 
Speakers; Frost’s American Speaker; Pin- 


They furnish all kinds of stationery and books 
to teachers of Philadelphia and vicinity, in 
a most convenient locality. 


WE invite special attention to the admirable 
list of standard and holiday books announced 
by Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston. 
No house in the country is doing more for the 
literary world than they Their works are 
printed at the famous Riverside Press, and in 


typography and excellence of illustration and 
binding are unequaled anywhere in the 
world. Our friends, in corresponding with 
this house for books, will please state that they 
saw the announcement in THE JOURNAL. 


WE invite attention to the new card of Wm. 
Wood & Co., 27 Great Jones street, New York. 
Among the standard text-books which they 
publish are Brown’s Grammars, the excellence 
of which is very generally admitted; and not- 


nock’s Histories; Frost’s School Histories; 
Lord's School Histories; Johnston’s Turner’s 
Clemistries ; Jobnston’s Philosophies; Manes- | 
ca’s French Grammar; Manesea’s French 
Reader; &c. We heartily congratulate thisen- | 
terprising house upon its contfinad prosperity. 


withstanding the new school grammars which 


have come into competition with them they 
have steadily advanced in public favor, and are 
largely throughout the country. The 
rules and definitions are concise and simple, 


philosophical and accurate, and the principles 
of the language are illustrated with clearness 
and force, and in accordance with the usage of 
the best writers. The Grammar of Grammars 
is a comprehensive book of reference that 
should be upon the desk of every school-room 
in the land. At a meeting of the Board of 
Education of New York City, held Nov. 5, 


1879, they were ordered to be pape upon the 
regular supply list of text-boo 


Tue announcement of W. J. Widdleton, 714 
Broadway, New York, in THE JOURNAL of 
this week, of Edgar A. Poe’s writings will be 
of special interest to the friends of this bril- 
liant author. The life and poems of Poe isa 
charmingly bound and elegantly printed 
volume, containing all his poems and a new 
memoir by Eugene L. Didier, of Baltimore, 
and an introductory letter by Sarah Helen 
Whitman. A striking steel portrait of Poe, 
and illustrations of his home, etc., accom 
the text. For a holidaf gift-book it is most 
desirable. The memoir is a discreetly prepared 
sketch of the life and characteristics of the 
poet, and will rank high among the biographical 
writings of the day. Every library making any 
pretentions to completeness in the poetical de- 
partment should contain all of Edgar Poe’s 
writings. 


Messrs. BAKER, PRATT & Co., 142 and 144 
Grand street, New York, whose cards are in 
the advertising columns of Tux JouRNAL con- 
stantly, have just issued the finest illustrated 
catalogue of schoo] merchandise we have ever 
seen. The page of specimens of ‘‘ Rewards of 
Merit’’ for schools is exquisite, aud all the 
illustrations are as near perfection as possible. 
They show the style of the various goods for 
sale, with the prices,—nothing could be more 
complete or useful to the school officer or 
teacher who needs to know where every con- 
ceivable kind of school furniture and apparatus 
can be found. Address Baker, Pratt & Co., 
142 and 144 Grand street, New York, for 
copies, 


Any one in want of a superior stereopticon will 
notice the card in THE JOURNAL of this week. | 
The instrument would be exchanged for a good 
microscope, or sold for cash at a great bargain. 
For full particulars address ‘‘ Stereopticon,”’ 
Office of Tur JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 16 
Hawley street, Boston. 


THE prospectus of the New York Times for 
1880 is at hand, and the paper will continue 
to be distinguished as an enterprising and 
carefully-edited newspaper. The acknowl- 
edged excellence and fullness of its correspon- 
dence from all parts of the world will be ade- 


quately maintained. In the sphere of literary 
and artistic criticism, of scientific, social, and 
general discussion, The Times will address 
itself to the appreciation of the educated and 
intelligent classes of the American people. It 
will be lively without being sensational. No 
theories subversive of the principles on which 
the sacredness of family ties and the existence 
of society alike repose, will be promulgated in 
its columns. 


8S. P. Le1enton & Co., No. 22 West street, 
Boston, have now ready their new catalogue of 
athletic goods, including articles for school 


gymnasiums and calisthenic exercises in every 
variety. Send for one, as the time for health- 
ful indoor exercises has arrived. 


JosH BILLINGS says there ain’t no bizzness 
too good to advertize,—even if yu hav a Bible 
to sell, yu hay got to talk it up. 


THANKS to George F. King, stationer, 29 
Hawley street, for a box of his best stub pens. 
They are excellent. 


THE 


Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 
of Common Things, 


8v0, ILLUSTRATED, $3.00. 
HENRY HOLT & 00., New York City. 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
2382 (P) New York City. 


ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Bosto 


Dr. Loomis’s SeLect Parties For 1880. 
sIixTH YEAR. 


For Italy June (9 to Sept. 5. 
For Northern Europe, Aug. !4 to Nov. 9. 


The attention of ladies and gentlemen + ON 1K, 
the tour of Europe is invited to thee SE LEC 
SUMMER PARTIES visiting Europe each sea- 
son under my direction. 

With the experience. of six parties to Italy, two to 
Germany, and one to Russia; having all my arrange- 
ments, whether of route or hotel, under my own direct 
and absolute control, without the intervention of an 
foreign agency; and accompanying the parties myself, 
and giving them my own personal care and supervision, 
I am confident that no arrangements equally complete 
and desirable for Great Centres of Luro- 
pean Art and Scenery, have ever been presented to 
Americans. 

Limited in numbers and select in membership, these 
parties assure pleasant companionship, with the ayoid- 
ance of a promiscous crowd and its annoyances. They 


Y | are designed especially to meet the requirements and 


tastes of Jadies wishing to make a quiet, agreeable, and 
unostentatious tour of Europe. 


THE TOUR OF SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 

THE SWISS PARTY will leave New York June 19, 

for London, Belgium, The Rhine, Lucerne, The Brunig 
Pass, Interlaken, Geneva, Chamonix (Mt. Blanc), Paris, 
London; sailing homeward August 25, and arriving at 
New York September 5. Round-trip ticket from New 
York round to New York, including every requi- 
site, $400. 
THE SWISS-ITALIAN PARTY will leave New York 
June 19, for London, Belgium, The Rhine, Switzerland, 
Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Pisa, Paris, to 
London; arriving at New York September 5. $500. 


THE TOUR OF SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 
THE RUSSIAN PARTY will leave New York Au- 
st 14, for London, Sweden, Gotenberg, the Gotha 
‘anal, Lakes Wenner and Wetter, Stockholm, Finland, 

St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, The Danube, Munich, Heidelberg, The 
Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, London; arriving at New York 
November 9, $650. 

(er The Round-Trip Ticket is intended to cover 
every necessary expense for making the trip comfort- 
ably and pleasantly, including three meals per day, with 
NO EXTRAS, 

Circulars may be obtained at the office of this journal. 

LAFAWVETTE C. LOOMIS, 


23 Union 8q., N. ¥.; or, Box 307, Washington, D.0. 


“ Dr. Loomis takes entire charge of us, as a father 
would of his family. He uses no tourist coupons, but 
meets all his bills with cash; and ashe has done this for 
five years, he is sure of a welcome everywhere. 

‘¢ Italy, with its art, its ruins, its political and religious 
condition,—in truth, its whole life,—left upon me an 
impression unique and indelible. This impression owes 
much of its indescribable charm to his forecast and 
timely advice. 

“TI confess that the letters of Dr. Loomis’s co-travel- 
ers in the circular of '79 seemed to me, before knowing 
him, slightly exaggerated. But a acquain- 
tance, such as can only exist between fellow-travelers, 
has assured me that they fall short of the truth as to his 
ability in the happy management of a company of Eu- 
forethought of hing pertaining to 

ought of eve: ng eve 

x Visited, fhe 


lace of interest to be mé an amount of 
eisure to observe, think, and write which to some of 
my friends seems incredible. 

“His personal conversation on art and artists ; his 
sensitive and unfeigned enjoyment of all things vener- 
able and beautiful ; his kind readiness to answer our 
million questions; his unstinted provision for our com- 
fort at any cost; his uniform good-nature and practical 
tact by which we really came to be like a family, can 
never be forgotten. 

“ For ladies without escort his parties are a sine qua 
non, Himself a retired principal of a young ladies" 
seminary, he has special gifts for instructing and caring 
for young ladies. 

“s i do not see how, with parties reduced in numbers 
 Bpy 4 really ‘select’ character, he can make it pay 
him a fair compensation. But blessed is he or she who 
gets in.” _Rev. R. B. HOWARD, 

of the Advance, Chicago. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass., Nov., 1878. 

“* It was luxury: the reality of many dreams of travel 
without its hitherto unavoidable discomforts. 

“ Dr. Loomis was the good genius of Aladdin’s Lamp, 
whose foresight prevented difficulties, whose unfailing 
philosophy softened every hardship. No one can thor- 
oughly appreciate the great fortune of going through 
Europe under such leadership until he has worried 
through it under his own.”’ 

“We were better cared for than if we had been by 
ourselves, — better than was promised. That Dr. 
Loomis does more than he promises, is a fact which he 
does not advertise as much as he might, nor as much as 
he ought.” CHAS. ©. BRAGDON, 

Principal Laseli Seminary. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY, IuL., Nov., ’79. 

“ Dr. Loomis isa straightforward and precise business 
man, who can make a bargain and hold to it, with none 
of those ‘unexpected sundry expenses’ with which 
some jes have been annoyed. 

“ A lady who travels with him has no care whatever, 
and, what is even better, she is not conscious that care 
is exercised by any one, so quietly do all details inci- 
dent to travel seem to arrange themselves. 

“TI count among the gems of this summer’s recollec- 
tions the half-hour conversations which he gave upon 
art. He has studied art as a devout and fearless phi- 
1 her, with less of sentimentality than of a full a 
preciation of beauty and strength in all human thought 
or work.” CAROLINE A. POTTE 


“Dr. Loomis is a straightforward and precise busi- 
> man, who can make a bargain and holll to it, with- 


extras. 
“‘ His chief charm lies in his kindly care and solici 
tude over each member of his 'y.”” 
“ And above all, his worth asa friend and counsellor.” 
“ The abiding sense of security which I felt under his 
care was inexpressibly reassuring to me.”’ 
“ For ladies without escort his parties are a sine qua 
non ” 


“His familiarity with the customs of the countries, 
his knowled -* istory, his culture in art, were of in- 


estimable value to us.” 
“To tired Students, Cl en, Writers, Teach- 
ers, whose lives have worn down into very deep and 


narrrow channels, no better tonic cculd be pre- 


16 HAWLEY STREET, 
For circular or address F. B. Snow. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


Desire to secure the services of a few tlemen or 
ladies to bring to the attention of ed in New- 
England, 


A New and Valuable Work 


on the Continent of ** Eurepe,”’ combining G 
phy, History, and fall details of the customs and habits 
of the various peoples, profusely illustrated. 
For particulars address 
D. APPLETON & C@O., 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Masa. 


CENTS! READ THIS! 
will pay Agenis a of pe 
month and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. We mean what we say. Sample Free. 


Address SHERMAN & ©0O., Marshall, Mich, 


AGENTS WANTED and brit 


liant History of the great tour of 


GEN. GRANT “"rne” WORLD 


by Hon J. T. Headley, the prince 7, descriptive authors. 
The greatest hit. (G?~ A million people want it. 
Here is the best chance of your life to make money. Be- 
ware of imitations by unknown authors. The splendid 
authorship, elegant illustrations, superior paper, and 
marvelous cheapness render this ok immense! 

popular, 2,000 agents at work, and reporting rapt 

sales Nearly 10,000 books sold. 3,000 AGENTS 
WANTED YET. For particulars address HUBBARD 
BROS., 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 247 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL, 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the Lire 
Axp EpvcaTion of this remarkable girl, written b 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON; wit 
an Introduction by Prof. E>Dwarps A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

237 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
with Black- 
board Designs, Bible 
= Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
Meeting Outlines. 
neent,D.D. 

Sa $1.75 by mail, Im- 
wensely popular. A single agent has actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. KE, B. TREAT, Pubd’r, 

238 805 Broadway, New York. 


“ Normal Question Book 
BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agents Wanted for the Normal Question Z 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO < 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 8 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. © 
% 


Methods of Teaching. 


TEACHERS! You can make from $25 to 
$100 very easily, and in uine 
educational work; that is, you can “ do good and make 
per me The “SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is a 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families, It will interest your schol- 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 50,000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and particulars. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N.Y. 336 tf 


‘This book needs no Endoraement.—Dn. Pauurn. 


AGENTS WANTED D & 
To 
D ARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, A... 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address J. ©. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 78 


Agents Wanted, 


TO CANVASS FOR 
The Journal of Bducation, 
The Primary Teacher, 
The Good Times, 
Blaisdell’s English Classics, 
The Pronunciation of Latin, 
Life of Laura Bridgman. 
G Good Commissions for any and all. Now is 
the best time to canvass. 
Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
244 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


no 


NORMAL TEACH 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Con- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 7 Wall &t., New York. 240 az 


A‘PHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co., 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand 8t., New York. 


RUBE’S NUMB §. First and Second. $3a 
G hundred; & HALL. 32 Brom- 


fieldgSt., or Ginn & HEATH, 13 Tremont PI1., 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. A dress the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
J sexes. Four courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


PREPARATORY. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
i Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. A.M., Prin. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Book iyn, A. M. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnabury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FuLLer, Principal. 7022 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, 1. J. M. LL.D., Regent. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Geo, F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 


catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B,. HULBERT. 
MARIE TTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis, 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGOLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 

ENGINEERING. Terms, $80 per annum. For 
descriptive pamphlet, address Pror. WATSON, 107 
Marlborough Street, Boston. 243 tf 


F'sto. COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


STON, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF, MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANN4 BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical 


ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Maas. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 4 2z 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Worcester. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 

55 zz Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL 8T., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smitu, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55a2 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HypgE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYpEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both 


exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized —_ the States in the Union. 
rRAM OnovTT, A.M., Principal. 12 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 
will begin its a School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. CoBB, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


PREPARATORY. 
SCHOOL, 250-265 Boylston St. 


Iston 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate —_ of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special! students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. iexpenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Prir cipal. 80zz 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEB, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 

ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address Bens. F. Mri.s. A.M.. Principal. 


Grimatie An educated German family receives a 


limited number of studious persons wis instruc- 
on and constant practice in German, wi 


in F h, Italian, Piano, 8: —_ 

instruction in French, 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress - LEA VENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maas, 
Wn, NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 az 


Publishers. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the beast 
Commentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. Part IL—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 

Part II.—JULY TO Dec, Studies in Genesis. 

(a7~ Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. e two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 copies, $! 5. 

Pub. and for sale by AMER. - UNION, 

G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


X-MAS 
CHURCH & 


> 
Christyas Selections 
For 1879. 

Six beautiful Carols by the best 
writers of Sacred Song. Better than 
ever for Sunday Schools, Choirs, and the 
Home Circle. 

Price, $4 per Hundred ; Single Copies, 5 cents. 
* * 


* * * 
” 
CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 

A SUPERB NUMBER. 

The Holiday VISITOR is the most attractive ever 
rinted. Contains original articles from a dozen of 
he foremost writers on musical one Handsomely 
Iilustrated Poem by Rexford, and wt group of 
«« Great Tone Poets.”” The music includes X-mas songs 
by Sullivan. Danks, Root, and Sanders ; song, 
“Tae Day WHEN You’LL FORGET "; piano 
music by 8S. G. Pratt, and a | “ WOODLAND 
CaLM”’ by Schneider. A. rare treat for music-lovers. 
Price, 25 cts.; Subscription, $1.50 a year, with =. 
Be sure to send for the Holiday VISITOR, and 

have it sent to musical friends. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O., 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


_ ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 
end High Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the best subscription- 
books in the country. Confiden’ Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 


232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. ¥. 


The Free School-System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education 


BOO Price.............. $1.75. 
% Address 


K 

EVERY 
EDUCATOR F. B, SNOW, 

26tf ## NEEDS 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Important and Practical Ques-|" 
A () () tions clearly answered, compiled 


BUFFORD'S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


An unusually large and beautiful assortment of 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR CARDS. 
Christmas Panels, Christmas Transparencies, 
Ladies’ Christmas (Calendars, 
Rheo ngraving and German Transpare 
Cabinet, and Panel Chromos, 
Serap Pictures, &c. 
Sunday and Day-School Rewards, 
Society and Schoo! Diplomas. 
For sale by all the leading stationers. Extra induce- 
ments to teachers and agents. ¥ 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manu/fact’q Pubs., 
Established 1830, [247 tf) Boston, MAass, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 


FOR THE Educational Goods 
Educational Publications ND 


A 
Cowperthwait & Co., Teachers’ ‘‘Wants”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. A SPEOIALTY. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of — 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amias to spend seven or eight years mere! 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one vear.”"— Milton, 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust. Ovid, Jua- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Yenophon’s Anabasis, each, &2.75. 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classica, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
istories, Manesea’s French Series, etc. 

we — o&f Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and circulars. 247 az 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


94 Bonp NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., §22.50 
Knight's History of Engiaud,8 “ 10.00 


Macaulay's Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 4% 

Platarch’s Lives, . . 38 * 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 14 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple's Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
234 117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
9 Have Just Issued 
Church History Stories. By Emma Lesire. 12mo, 
each $1.50, 3 new volumes, illustrated and bound to 
match the former volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 
MARGARETHE. A Tale of the 16th Century. 
CECILY. A Tale of the English Reformation. 
Mordecal’s Tenants. By Mrs. A. D. WALKER. 
Tilus., 16mo, 75 cta, 
The Young Folks of Renfrew. By Miss M. ELLEN 
TANYRILL, A.M. Illus., 16mo, $1.00. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadetpnia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust, Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, ae Mental and 

2. Union Arith Course, © mbining } Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 

Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St, New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. é’ 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Breown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Iustitutes ef Euglish Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of Euglish Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. 
Rosceoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THroporE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricnarp A. PRoo- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LonGre.- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


D the annoyance of chalk-dust by 
drews Dustiess Eraser. Most durable Eras- 


er in market. Send 15c. for peg to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
S66 free, Adasess H. & Co., Portland, Me. 


$5 to $20 & Me. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & O0O., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . . New York. 


Appleton’s Readers. Published last summer. 
Adopted in several States, and thousands of towns. 
By teachers, for teachers. Complete in five books. 
Beautifully illustrated. Save a speller. Carefully 


graded. Pres®nt a sensible system. Aid the 


teacher. Interest the pupil. Develop thought and 
expression. Contain excellent selections of pieces. 


Good paper. Durable binding. Cheap. Set for ex- 
amination sent prepaid for $1.30. 


W. HAZEN, 
247 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 
Latin and English Series. 


By PROF. WM. BINGHAM. 
Bingham’s New sh Grammar. 
Bingham’s New n Grammar. 
New Latin 

m’s Cesar’s Commentaries. 

Bi hears Latin Pros Prose Composition. 
SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
New Edition, with Analysis. 
Introduction Price, 36 cts; Exchange Price, 20 cts. 


Address G. E. 
Providence, R. I. 


246 b 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volames. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


te Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn... 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin 
Roth's Short and Chart 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Seri 
Walker's Elements of 
Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anderson’s Hlisterics Beaders; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and y= © Lessons in English ; 


Gen’! Ag’t for New-England, | @248 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ANEW BOOK! 
The First Two Books of Milton’s Paradise Lest, 
With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, Six Diagrams. 


By HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Ps.D., 
Principal of the Girl’s High School, Boston. 


These books, the sublimest of Milton's ry, are 
pre pared for class use, as well as for pri readi 

bo he ya differs, it is believed, from all other school 

editions,— 

(1) In — the results of the most recent studies 
and criticisms; (2) In be illustrated by diagrams 
needful for the roper understanding of the poem; 
(3) In omitting fifteen or twenty objectionable lines 
that need not read in school, and that have often 
and properly caused the exclusion of the book from the 
class-room ; (4) In having sug- 
gestive notes, with better type an ages 

The author's edition of “ MILTON" LYCIDAS 
will be bound with the above. 

Mailing Price, 65 cents. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONRGE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. inet 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Much Ado About Nothing. Twelfth N 
Merchant of Venice. Winter’s T: 
Midsummer Nighi’s Dream. Julius Oxsar, 
Romeo and Juliet. Macbeth. 
As You Like It. Hamlet. 
King Henry the Fifth. Othello. 
Henry the Eighth Tem 
ng Richard the Second. 

From LARKIN DUNTON, Princi of Normal 

School, Boston.—* I have had occasion examine the 


edition of Shakespeare edited by Mr. Rolfe and pub- 
lished by the Harpers, and consider it the best for 


school use of any with which I am acquainted.” 
For for examination, and supplies for introduc- 
1 Franklin TON, 


AMERICAN | OEMS. 
ow, Heoimes, Lowell, and 
Sketches, and Notes 


Emersen. 
d personal allusions. 16mo, 


An ap ny text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 
directing the taste of young persons for the best Ameri- 
ican poetry, and for all good literature. 

Correspondence with Teachers invited. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & 00., Publishers, Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & Cco., 
NEW Y@RK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


Hutchisen’s Physiology and My For New-England States address 
D, WILLIAMS, dgt BAILEY, 4gt. B, Damon, 
ROBERT §, 00,,,,| SHELDON & CO., 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WeBsTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish _ rs. 
8. K. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO. 

The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — By 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

embraces the fo ng po superiority: Accuracy 
of atyle; Un re) ve; ve tation ; 
Titustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, | and low price. 

Patent Dra Tablets. —A 

mplete couraé in seven books. The 


ical their novel ction, 
careful gradation abundance material, 
of all other draw- 


«*. Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Speliers. 

Celten’s New 

Hooker's New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural pa 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and 
Palmer's Elements of Bookkeeping 


Introductory Prices Reduced. 


114 == 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PI., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's | Books. 


Paysen, D. &.8.’s Traci 
Bartholomew's 
i 


Dinsmore’s Graded Spe 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Beoeks. 


Greene’s Graded Grammar 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General Ni land 


Haldeman’s 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & GO... Publishers 
PHILADELPH 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
are} Sanford’s Blementary Algebra. 
mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

— History of the United States. 
’s History of the United States. 
ersham's Educational Works. 

Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS 
Miuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1. 50 
Muxiey Klem. Biclegy, .00 
im Elem. Chemistry, +4 
Jones’ Course of Pr. 
Jeveon’s El tary L im Logic, 1.2 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. in 1.75 

Educational 


Catalogue sent 
154 zz 22 Bond Birect. «Now Yo: w York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of Literature. 


In & of Bi hical Ww. F. 
Collier, LL.D. $1.75. 


of England. 
F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ... 


The Great Events of History, 

the Begi of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth........ $1.25. 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 

Raub’s Normal First 

Fourth 

Fifth “6 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Buckwalier’s Elementary pelter 


Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharp metry. 


G~ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
L. PRANG & 


Art anp EpvcationaL PuBLISHERs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Endustrial Dra 
peapense for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 

supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
State Director of Art-Education in Maas, 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
ot oommee schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
ence. 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Nateral Mistery Series. For schools 
and Animals 


es. and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and Por instruction with 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Bosten. 


NEW BOOKS. 


whe. Franklin Arithmetics 
Edwin P. Head-master of English 
Boston "Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
or Walton’s Arithmet’l Tables,etc. 
The Metric ot Weights and Meas- 
ures, Seaver & Walto: 
Weorcester’s New Spelling - Becks. 


Correspondence solicited. 223 


81.50, The 


Vol. X.—No. 21. 
CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 


Educational Publications. 


Guyot's New 
Guyot's Wall 
Sheldon's New 


Pelter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


ond many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 


758 Broadway, New York. 
School Music Books, 


THE SONC SHEAF, 

A new collection of Vocal Music wimangee in One 

Two, Three, and Four Parts; with omplete 

Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail........ Fifty Cents, 

HAPPY HOURS, 

A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 


Sample by Mail............ y Cents. 
SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, $1.00, 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


a. P P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUB w York. 
Hart’s Classics for 
(4 vols — $1.00 and $1 
Putnam’s 8 Atlases (14 vols. to $20 
Series (30 vols.), 5 


The Advanced Science Series (8 vols 1.25 
World’s 4.50 


omeand School, 1.25 
English Classics Schools 1.50 
ocket 


75 

Kiomn’s Pocsie fur Haws send 


Bascom’s English Literature, etc. 
Full list, = specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


Maury’s 

Helmes’ Bea mt , and Grammars. 
Venable’s Ari tics, A tome Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Se 

Johnston & Browne’s Corton, Literature. 
DeVere’s French Seriex. (4) 155 zz 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 

With new and fresh Examples for oral and written 

work, and the omission from the main book of every 

thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are pect next to U. 8. Money and 

Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 

of the exact size from the government standards. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 

pages on receipt of 3-ct. Pay 
oy D., pt. Schools, Springfield, 

u 
With numerous maps and illustrations. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 
THLDEN'S MUSIOAL 
‘or ungraded; and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 


tot sent ‘on lication. so- 
licited. on appl hers, as above ; 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
246 70 Metropolitan Block, of 


The Elegant New Edition of 
RUSKIN'S MODERN PAINTERS, 


Containing all the Plates and Wood-cuts of the 
original 


London edition. 
5 vols. 8vo. 
Price in Green Cloth Bxtra, . . . . $80.00 
“ Half Calf “6 


To all who engage to take the remaining four vol- 
umes of Ruskin’s principal work, viz., “Stones of 


pA ym and “ Seven Lamps, ” the price will be $5 per 
JOHN WILEY-& SONS, 
246 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, Vv 


Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 


enable’s U. 8S. His 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 


Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews'’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn’s En h Rhetoric, 
and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SERIES. 


Ky Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


iy 
— 
| 
| 
pe Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
— 
| 
, 
Prang’s American Chromeos. 155as 
| 
| 
| 
arvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics 
| j 


